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Devil Cake 


Once upon a time, there lived a devil on the shore near a farming 
village. He had once been an ordinary human being, but when he turned 
fifteen he became very violent and began stealing chickens, lambs, and 
pigs from his neighbors for his meals. Thus it was that he was ex¬ 
pel led from the viI I age. 

He went to live in a cave on the coral beach, and, after a while, 
turned into a real devil. At night he would leave his cave and head 
for the village, where he stole cows and horses. He even ate human 
beings. The villagers were very frightened of the devil. 

One day, the villagers held a conference on how to kill the devil. 
The chairman began, ’’The devil is very, very strong. We will never 
catch him if we use ordinary means. Does anyone have a suggestion?” 

A young man opened his mouth and said, ”lt would be easiest to 
kill him by putting some poison in his food. Right?” 

”What on earth are you talking about?” reproved one of the older 
men. ’’Who do you think would be willing to go to the devil’s dwelling 
to give him some food? What you are proposing is no different from 
what a stupid mouse would tell his fellows—’Go and tie a bell on the 
cat’s neck!’” 

Their conference was still going on, getting nowhere, and the sun 
was about to set. It was a beautiful, sensuous woman who finally stood 
up and offered, ”1 can no longer tolerate sitting by and watching our 
village tormented like this. Please let me go and get the devil.” 

This brave woman was actually the devil’s younger sister. She was 
twenty-seven years old. 

”0h, no! We appreciate your offer, but we could not possibly 
accept. The devil will surely devour you, too, even though you’re 
his own flesh and blood. He will make no concessions for you, so you 
must not go.” That is what the chairman told the woman, and every¬ 
one agreed with him. 

The conference ended for the day, but the woman was absolutely 
resolute. There seemed to be nothing that could change her mind. 

The devil’s sister was a warm-hearted woman, married and with a 

son. 

The next day, she made a lot of steamed rice cakes and wrapped 
them up in the fragrant leaves of the moon-peach tree. Steamed rice 
cakes had been her brother’s favorite. She mixed pieces of broken roof 
tile in with the rice cake. She was going to give this cake to her 
brother so that it would break all his strong teeth. 

She placed a basket full of rice cakes on her head, left the 
house, and headed for the beach where the devil lived. 

”1 have come to visit you. Brother!” she exclaimed when she 
reached his cave, but when she saw her brother she shrieked and almost 
fainted. He looked very, very fearsome. He had changed a great deal. 
His hair and beard were terribly long and ragged. His eyes were blood¬ 
shot. There were even two awful bumps on his forehead that looked 
Iike horns. 

When the devil discovered his sister, he thundered, ”So it’s you! 
The villagers have been taking awfully strict precautions against me, 
so I haven’t been able to bag any game. I’m starving to death.” 

”1 guessed as much, so look, I’ve brought you a lot of steamed 
rice cakes,” 

’’That’s my little sister! Let me show you my cave. I’m cooking 
a real gourmet dish.” The devil grabbed his sister’s arm and forced 
her into the gloomy cave. Some human bones could be seen in the 
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great heap of what had once been cattle, sheep, and horses. The smell 
was truly repulsive. 

’’Look at this!” cried the devil and removed the lid from a cauldron 

’’What is it?” gasped the sister. 

’’Can’t you tell? It’s granny gruel!” 

’’What?!” The sister could hardly believe her eyes when she found 
a whole old woman stewed in the pot. 

’’Brother, this is not a very good place for us to eat our lunch. 
Let’s go out and climb to the top of the rocks. We’ll watch the sea 
as we eat our rice cakes.” The devil took his sister’s suggestion 
and followed her obediently. 

The foam from surging, raging waves was like a field of white 
flowers beneath the high cliff where the devil and his sister were 
sitting. 

’’Give me the rice cakes, quick!” ordered the devil. 

’’Certainly, have as many as you like,” replied his sister sweetly. 
She gave her brother the rice cakes mixed with pieces of slate, while 
she ate ordinary rices cakes herself. 

The devil stared at her and said, ’’This rice cake is so hard I 
can hardly bite into it. I’m surprised you can eat it so easily.” 

All of a sudden, the devil’s sister pulled her skirt up to her 
waist before him. 

’’What’s that? What’s that mouth down there with a mustache?” asked 
the deviI. 

”My mouth up here is to munch on hard cake, but the mouth down 
here is to bite a devil to death,” she shouted in a loud voice. 

’’Help! Help!” cried the devil in fright. He was so scared that 
he Jumped high into the air. When he landed once again, he lost his 
balance and fell into the surging, raging waves of the ocean below 
and died. 

Every year, on the eighth day of the twelfth month of the lunar 
calendar, the people of Okinawa make steamed rice cakes, wrap them 
up in the leaves of the moon-peach tree, and give the packages to 
their relatives and friends. The cake is called ’’devil cake” and is 
considered to be a safeguard against evil. 

It is around this time of year that even subtropical Okinawa grows 
cold, with icy waves lashing its shores. The cold attacks Okinawa 
without any warning. People call this abrupt cold weather ”devil-cake 
cold,” and this is the reason why. 


The Princess and The Snake 

Once upon a time, there was a beautiful, beautiful princess. She 
lived with her old nanny in a villa far away from the castle. A great 
number of famous and noble young men came to her with petitions for 
her hand in marriage, but she would hear none of them. 

One day, however, the nanny realized that her princess was pregnant 
This worried the nanny very much. She decided to put the question to 
the princess. 

When she did so, the princess replied, ”1 don’t understand it my¬ 
self. Every day, around noon, a very handsome young prince comes to 
me. Whenever he appears I begin to feel drowsy and always fall asleep.” 



The nanny was shocked to hear the princess’s story. She immediately 
went out and consulted a soothsayer, 

"The prince in question is not a human being," concluded the 
soothsayer. "When the young man comes again tomorrow, try to pierce 
his topknot with a needle threaded with linen yarn. In this way you 
will be able to discover his true identity." 

The old nanny rushed back home and prepared a needle threaded 
with linen yarn. Then she instructed the princess, "My dear princess, 

I have consulted a soothsayer, and this is what you must do. When the 
young man comes again tomorrow, do not fall asleep, but take this needle 
and with it pierce his topknot." 

At noon the following day, the young prince silently appeared. 

The princess did just as she had been told. Realizing what had hap- 
pened, the prince seemed very surprised and vanished. The princess 
and her nanny, who had been hiding behind the furniture, followed the 
linen yarn to see where it would lead. 

The yarn led the two ladies through a bamboo garden, through a 
forest of sago palms, past a grove of octopus trees, and into a deep 
cave. They walked into the cave and heard the sound of someone groaning. 
It was a great, crimson serpent. The serpent was writhing in agony, 
for the linen yarn ran right through one of his eyes. 

The princess shrieked in horror and fainted, but the old nanny 
was very courageous. She picked the princess up in her arms and carried 
her home. Once safely home, the nanny placed some smelling salts 
beneath the princess’s nose, and she soon came to her senses. 

The nanny went back to the soothsayer and asked what to do next. 

The soothsayer replied, "You see, when a very beautiful girl remains 
single too long, she is often possessed by an evil spirit. This is 
what happened to your princess. She is pregnant, but there is no sense 
in crying over spilt milk. What you must do is take her to the beach 
on the day of the next neap tide, the third day of the third month. 

You must leave the house- early in the morning. When you reach the beach, 
you must tel I the princess to jump over the rocks as many times as 
possible. Then the spirit of the serpent will leave her body, and she 
will be as pure as ever she was." 

As soon as the soothsayer had finished talking, the nanny ran 
back to the princess. The princess looked absolutely miserable. She 
was pale and shaking from head to toe. When she heard what her nanny 
had to say, however, she felt much better, and her cheeks seemed to 
grow a little rosier. 

When the third day of the third month arrived, both the princess 
and the nanny prepared lunch boxes and set off for the beach early in 
the morning. 

The princess jumped over the rocks that jutted out from the 
shoreline, just as she had been told, and before she knew it the sun 
had begun to set. As the soothsayer had predicted, the evil spirit 
left her body, and the princess was once again as pure as ever she had 
been. 


On the third day of the third month of the lunar calendar, it 
has become the custom for every woman in Okinawa, be she young or old, 
common or noble, to pack a lunch box with goodies and spend the whole 
day on the beach. This is the reason why. 
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ISoh 

Business 

KanzeHideo 



From the very beginning of your iife you were raised to be a Noh actor, 
weren't you? 

Yes, it's almost as if I had been trained from the moment I was born. 

My first stage appearance was when I was two years old. When I got 
a little older, I realized that I had already been performing Noh for 
a long time. Everybody was involved with Noh, and it was taken for 
granted that I would get involved too. I didn't question why. It was 
like a habit. By the time I entered junior high school, the war had 
gotten serious, and chances to perform Noh were more and more diffi¬ 
cult to find. When I look back, it seems almost fortunate that the 
number of performances had to decrease at that time. Until then, Noh 
had enjoyed a permanent audience of devotees, and Noh actors had sim¬ 
ply repeated those patterns already perfected. Rehearsals were mere 
repetition, too. Everybody was satisfied with himself. When Noh 
actors were faced with the situation created by the war, where public 
performances were impossible, they began to rediscover their art. 

My grandfather, who took the responsibility for training my brothers 
and me, had so much more time free for us! We could rehearse every 
day. Until then the life of the Noh actor had been spent either per¬ 
forming or teaching, with no time for rehearsal. 

In Noh, when you are small, you are taught dancing and singing. 

As Zeami said, as children you are only supposed to dance and sing. 1 
You don't have to imitate what adults do. You continue rehearsing 
this way until you are fifteen or sixteen, when you begin gradually 
to play roles. It was just when I had turned fifteen that the war 
began to worsen, and so I was able to obtain my grandfather's undivided 
attention to* practice every day. I was really very fortunate. 

Concretely speaking, how did you rehearse? 

There are some roles that only require you to walk onto the stage and 
come back, and others where you simply sit on the stage without mov¬ 
ing or speaking. It's not easy for children to just sit in silence, 
but we got used to it. Then gradually we learned to sing a little. 

A lot of emphasis was placed on the dance. In my case, it was when I 



started going to elementary school that I performed my first major 
role on stage. 

Otherwise, was your schooling the same as other children? 

Absolutely. People often consented on how hard it must be to go to 
school and learn Noh at the same time, but Noh was just a very natural 
part of my life. When I played with my brothers, we played Noh. I 
didn't feel that I was leading a hard life. There were times when I 
cried, because I was scolded in my lessons, but it was not that I felt 
my life was miserable; it was simply a matter of a child's frustration. 

When my voice showed signs of changing, I was allowed to start 
rehearsing one play at a time. At the same time I had intensive 
winter voice training. Beginning in January, I rehearsed singing two 
plays early each morning and late each night. This would have been 
quite a strain on anybody. After fifteen days of these special re¬ 
hearsals, I got very hoarse. You lose your voice once, but when the 
training has continued for thirty days you have really developed a 
good voice. This method may sound rather irrational, but there is 
reason to it. When once you lose your voice, you find a way to pro- 
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duce it without unnecessary strain. If you succeed in this, your 
singing voice becomes natural and strong. This intensive winter 
training goes on for four or five years. There have been instances 
where actors have completely lost their voices. Nevertheless, you can 
almost always tell the difference in quality between the voice of an 
actor who's gone through this strenuous training and one who has not. 

How would you describe the room where you rehearsed? 

t was brought up in a house equipped with a Noh stage. When I was 
small, I was taught by my grandfather literally guiding my hands and 
feet. When I was fifteen, I was told to prepare certain pieces be¬ 
fore the rehearsal. I had to memorize both the singing and move¬ 
ment with a special book of instructions. The book was prepared by 
my grandfather. It was extremely detailed. This type of book was 
usually rather sketchy, but the book I was given to use seems to have 
been an exception. 


How many plays were you supposed to rehearse? 

The Kanze School has 200 plays in its repertory.^ i had to rehearse 
all 200 one by one. Every day it was a different play, and it was no 
easy matter to memorize a play a day. After 200 days I had covered 
200 plays and then had to start the same 200-play cycle all over 
again. In three years I did about six cycles. 

Then the war ended. Noh actors didn't have enough to eat. Even 
so, I still think it was fortunate that the economic situation was 
unfavorable. Up until then, the different schools of Noh had never 
attempted artistic or other exchanges. They weren't supposed to have 
friendly relations. Actors seldom saw the performance of other schools. 
After the war, though, when most Noh stages had been destroyed by 
the bombings, all schools were forced to share the few stages left 
unscathed. We used the same stages, and this gave us the opportunity 
to see how other groups performed. I could see what the Kanze School 
had to be proud of and what left something to be desired. I met 
Kita Roppeita from the Kita School. He was an old man but a buperb 
actor. I wanted to study with him. I told my family that I wanted 
to study with the Kita School, but they said that sort of thing wasn't 
done. I finally had to do the next best thing to running away from 
home. The Kita School didn't know how to treat me either. They 
had to make my presence conform to their rules and customs, too, but 
this wasn't easy. Within the Kita School there are a number of other 
families besides the Kita family itself. One of these is the Goto 
family, and it was decided that I would be legally adopted into it. 

So for ten years I was called Got5 Hideo. 

When was that? 

From 1948 to 1958. I stayed with the Kita School and studied, but I 
still was not satisfied. In Noh, no matter which school you go to, 
everything is decided. And that means everything. Dancing and sing¬ 
ing, everything has been preserved for hundreds of years. Over the 
centuries, though, there have been lots of mistakes and misunder¬ 
standings frozen into tradition. While I was with the Kita School I 
found many textual mistakes, comparing scripts from the Kanze and 
Kita schools. 
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around outside of Noh and began to get acquainted with people 
from other worlds. 

II. 

If a complete stranger to the Noh world wanted to study Noh, how would 
he go about it? He knocks on the door and? 

If somebody wants to become a professional Noh actor, he goes to a 
master's house and asks. I think he would be accepted and told to 
come every day to study or asked to live for some years with the 
master's family. It depends, of course, on his age. If he is over 
thirty, it is more likely that he'll be advised to forget the whole 
thing, but if he is in his teens, he'll most likely be accepted. 

But, you see, the real problem lies less with the student than 
with the teacher. Take my older brother, for instance. He doesn't 
think that Noh should continue to exist the way it is now, so it's 
terribly difficult for him to recommend that a person spend his life 
as a Noh actor. 

Nevertheless, if someone insists on becoming one, will he be accepted 
into the fold? 

I think so. Actually, though, there are very few people who want to 
become Noh actors. The head house of the Kanze School, for instance, 
still has a lot of young people living and studying-there. Most of 
them, though, came through channels and not the front door. 

Forgive us for asking, but is it easier to be accepted from the 
outside if you are well connected? 

Not particularly. 

Is there such a thing as an audition? 

When you start there are no tests to take, if that's what you mean. 
Maybe later, when you want to get a teaching license or something, 
you'll have to go through all sorts of things, but not at the begin¬ 
ning. 

Noh actors make the better part of their living from teaching. Do 
students who want to become professional actors begin as paying 
students? 

No. In Noh, when a teacher decides to take a student like that, he 
will teach him for nothing. The student may be told to come and help 
clean the rehearsal stage or asked to live with the family in order 
to assist the professional actors, but he won't have to pay tuition 
or anything like that. 

Do they find these chores difficult, or do they usually consider it 
a part of their training, a matter of discipline? 

If a student hates being made to do some of the dirty work during 
his apprenticeship, it's pretty hard to take. Some teachers do 
not give their professional students any direct instruction. They 
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are supposed to learn by watching what the teacher or other actors 
do. When they have learned what they can in this way, they may be 
put directly on the stage, playing minor roles first, then advancing. 

Can anyone watch a master's rehearsal? 

Yes, you see it's really not very difficult to learn how to dance 
and sing in Noh. It is quite simple, as a matter of fact. The 
melodies of the songs are not complicated, and you can learn how to 
move around the stage by reading books. If one is determined, learn¬ 
ing 200 plays is not really that difficult. Of course, to become a 
good actor requires tremendous amounts of time and energy, but simply 
becoming able to perform in the fashion of a Noh actor presents re¬ 
latively little problem. If you spent three years at it, you'd know 
almost everything you need to be presentable on stage. 

Aren't there some secrets hidden from ordinary students? 

That was long, long ago. Today texts are printed with lots of foot¬ 
notes and instructions. 

Then, when we see a Noh performance, the company is not comprised 
entirely of actors trained from birth. 

That's right. There are a great number of people who have studied 
Noh since their childhood, but that does not mean they are good. 

Since it is very difficult to separate good actors from not so good 
ones, it is relatively easy for actors able to get a teaching license 
to make a good living by teaching. It can become a business. This 
is bad. That's why there are so many lousy actors. It's easy to 
master Noh, but to become a good actor is another matter entirely. 

Are the sons of the head families always supposed to play the leading 
role in each play? 

Noh has a predetermined division of roles. If you decide that you will 
specialize in supporting roles [waH], then you will play mostly 
supporting roles. If you want to be a Noh musician, that too would 
be possible. Actors who come into the business from the outside can 
choose their own specialty. Kabuki differs from Noh in this respect, 
because, with a very few exceptions, it is necessary that you be the 
direct descendent of an established Kabuki family before you will be 
allowed to play prestige roles, like Benkei in Kanjinaho, for instance. 
Noh is different, because, although you have to be good, you can 
actually choose your own specialty. Once you have committed yourself 
to a given specialty, you seldom change. 

If one Is born into a Noh family, is one destined to become a Noh 
actor automatically? 

Not necessarily. My children are taking lessons from my older brother. 
I send them to lessons because it is best to train them from the time 
they are small, just in case they decide in the future to become Noh 
actors. It is best to master the basic skills of vocal projection, 
singing, breathing, and the basics of movement before one goes into 
the interpretation of plays and characters. 
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What are the origins of the Noh dance? 

Before Kannami and Zeami, there were dances called shirabyoshi . These 
dances were performed by women, dressed like men, in white tunics and 
black hats and with a sword through their sash, who sang as they 
danced. These women were also prostitutes who used the dance as a 
way to advertize their talents. The dances performed by Buddhist 
mesmerists called shushi viere a second influence. In addition, there 
were influences from court dances, folk dances, and Shinto dances 
as well. 

What are the elements of the Noh dance? 

Noh dancing is very special. First of all, Noh uses masks. Wearing 
a mask makes it very difficult to see and walk. You lose your sense 
of space, and it's difficult to keep your body well balanced. That's 
why they invented Noh's special way of walking, where you don't raise 
your feet off the ground but sort of shuffle. 

What is most distinctly different about the Noh dance is that 
movements are always linear. Ordinarily, a dancer's movements are a 
series of connected points, but this is not the case in Noh. The 
best Noh dance is an uninterrupted line. 

Uninterrupted linear movement gives the feeling of infinite 
distance. The Noh stage is a square, with four wooden pillars at 
the corners. Space is therefore extremely limited. The limited 
space of the stage is cut up by the linear movement of the actor's 
body. Facing the audience, let's suppose I move from stage left to 
right and turn up stage. I feel as if I am forcing the vector of my 
outwardly directed, linear movement inward. That way even a turn 
remains linear. 

What sort of thinking lies behind the Noh dance? Would you call it 
the aesthetic of restraint or self-negation? 

It is different from self-negation or restraint. There are just some 
basic patterns of movement in Noh, that's all. One of them is to 
direct concentrated energy towards a point somewhere far away from the 
stage, and then, after a moment passes, to open up and draw the 
energy inward again. You repeat this process. When you do this, when 
you direct your energy outward to some distant point, you feel as if 
you were moving hundreds of meters. In order to feel this way, though, 
it is essential that you draw a great deal of energy inward and hold 
it. You reserve a lot of energy and then release it all at once. 

What about gestures? Are there any patterns to these? 

No, not like there are in Indian dancing, where gestures sometimes 
have their own independent meanings. When you cry in Noh, you put 
your hand in front of your face, but this is not to show you are cry¬ 
ing. It's to wipe away the tears. The action is completely un- 
adorned--it is the essential action of wiping away the tears and 
nothing more. It doesn't much matter how you do it, either. Some 
actors wipe their tears casting their eyes downward, while others 
look up. The point is that the act of wiping one's tears has been 
selected as the one act central to crying. All other unnecessary 
gestures have been eliminated. 
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Noh acting is generally believed to be a consteiiation of numerous 
symbols. 

I don't think that is accurate. An actor's movements are abbreviated, 
but definitely not abstract. They are always very concrete. 

Would you classify Noh acting as psychological or emotional? 

Hardly. No matter how much the actor's emotions are heightened, his 
mask does not cry. How do you make your mask cry? That is the ques¬ 
tion. You objectify the act of crying, distil it, and then produce 
a physical pattern to go with it. But, as Zeami said, it doesn't 
do you any good to act on the basis of how you feel; you've got to 
act on the basis of how you look. Noh today, though, has gotten to 
the point where neither of these matters. All that matters is how 
closely you can approximate the predetermined pattern. My problem is 
that to act according to predetermined patterns is too easy. It 
bores me. Sometimes it even disgusts me. So my approach tends to 
be rather confusing. I act according to the dictated patterns and 
try to watch myself objectively from the outside. Then, on the 
basis of my observations, I try to destroy the patterns. 

The voice used in Noh is special. Historically speaking, how did it 
get to be that way? 

The vocal quality of Noh is related directly to the way blind, wan¬ 
dering priests chanted The Tale of Heike to the tune of the biwa. 

But there are also the influences of popular songs from the Muromachi 
period (1392-1573) and Buddhist prayers, particularly the chanting 
recitation of the sutras. As a matter of fact, though, the chanting 
of The Tale of Heike itself was most deeply influenced by the Buddhist 
litany, and so this might be singled out as the greatest influence 
of all on Noh vocalization. Even today the resemblance between Noh 
and the recitation of the sutras is easily detected. 

Until the Meiji period (1868-1912), the Noh stage had always 
stood out of doors. This also affected the Noh voice, and there is 
still a quality of enunciation and vocal projection that reflects 
Noh's outdoor origins. 

The language of Kabuki, especially the language of Chikamatsu, is 
considered now to have a great deal to offer us as a language of the 
theatre. What do you think Noh language has to offer the contemporary 
theatre? 

The language of Noh is also very theatrical in the sense that it is 
designed specifically for the purpose of communicating aurally with 
an audience. There is a great deal of word play, and the language is 
very resonant, but it is never wasteful. The problem is that during 
the three hundred years of the Edo period the texts came to be 
memorized by the audience as well as the actors, and Noh actors lost 
the sense of verbal communication. They concentrated on mastering 
the special techniques of Noh singing and dancing, but since the 
audience already knew the text by heart, they ignored the necessity 
of communicating it. Thus, only acting and singing techniques have 
been handed down from generation to generation, and today it's awfully 
hard to hear what the actors are actually saying. 
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As a written language, what do you think Noh language has to offer 
actors who are totally outside of Noh theatre? 

I saw a performance of the Noh play Stonidagawa (The River Sumida) done 
by the students of Tdhb Gakuen. It was interesting. They delivered 
their lines as if they were just talking. 

Last year you took a group of actors to Berlin to participate in an 
international theatre festival at the Berliner Ensemble. Those actors 
were not trained Noh actors, but you taught them some KySgen pieces 
and they performed at the festival. What did you think of the ex¬ 
perience? 

It was stimulating. We tried to do what Noh actors do, but, being 
modern theatre actors, they wouldn't move unless they could explain 
to themselves why. In the process of rehearsal some interesting 
things happened. They did things that I would never have expected. 

Do you think the experience suggested a firm possibility of actors 
without Noh training performing Noh? 

It's hard to tell from that particular experience, because our dis¬ 
coveries and surprises did not result from intentional planning or 
conscious effort. For the most part, we were trying to perform as 
much as possible in authentic Noh fashion. 

Those actors came to Noh with their own theatre experiences and their 
own personal actor's lives. When they did something incongruous in 
the context of Noh, what did you tell them? 

I told them, for instance, not to show their emotions on their faces. 
They found it difficult to discover alternatives. 

Did you suggest something concrete that they might try? 

No, I only told them that expressing emotions on their faces stopped 
the emotions right there and was insufficient as theatre. I told 
them to try to approach the problem from the very opposite direction. 

In more general terms, what possibilities do you see for applying Noh 
acting techniques to other genres? 

Take for instance Greek tragedy. It's difficult to maintain emo¬ 
tional tension when an actor is just standing silently, listening to 
the other actors speaking their lines. It's impossible to maintain 
psychological tension just standing there, so you have to stop your 
emotional and psychological flow. This technique is just one of the 
many that might be learned from Noh. 

In directing modern theatre performances, what have you tried to use 
from Noh? 

In directing Seigei's production of Where is Hakamadare in 1963, I 
tried to stimulate the actors to create new styles of acting by forcing 
them to act continuously, irrespective of scene changes, and to give 
up their dependence on props.I didn't want to use styles that had 
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already been established in Noh. Instead, I wanted to create cir¬ 
cumstances similar to those which stimulated the birth of Noh six 
hundred years ago. 

As a Noh actor, do you think you have been able to make some con- 
tribution to contemporary theatre? 

If you're asking me whether or not my having been trained as a Noh 
actor has equipped me with special tools with which to approach con¬ 
temporary theatre, the answer is yes. But I sometimes wonder if that 
constitutes a contribution. 

I don't seem to be able to escape the fact that I am from Noh 
theatre. I directed Brecht's Good Woman of Setzuan, but when I saw 
the performance on stage, I thought for a second that I was seeing a 
performance of Noh. 


III. 

It has been ten years since you started working with Seigei and 
directed for them. What was your family's reaction to your involve¬ 
ment with modern theatre? 

I was told that if that's the kind of thing I was involved in, I had 
best quit Noh. They had to say that because I was violating the es¬ 
tablished order of things. They didn't say what exactly was wrong 
with what I was doing. They couldn't say it was a sin to work in 
modern theatre. They just suggested that I quit. So I went back to 
the Kanze family from the GotO's and the Kita School. When my father 
came to get me, he had to say that he was grateful to them for having 
allowed his son to study with them but that he had decided not to 
continue as a Noh actor. After that I had to quit. 

I was thinking that Noh ought to reexamine its ideas of acting 
and directing and develop a methodology different from merely imitating 
and repeating what had been handed down from so many generations. 

That's when I met Okakura Shiro; I talked with him every day. I 
wanted to study directing, and he helped me. I gradually started 
directing opera. I met more people. I met Senda Koreya and assisted 
him with directing some agit-prop pieces, and then I met Fukuda 
Yoshiyuki with whom I later worked in Seigei. 

Seigei seems to have been the starting point for today's antiestablish- 
ment theatre movement. Did you choose to Join forces with the anti¬ 
establ I shment theatre, or was it just a matter of circumstance that that's 
where you wound up? 

Well, Seigei was born out of the frustration felt by the young theatre 
people who were part of the Shingekijin Kaigi (Conference of Modern 
Theatre Artists) that was formed to participate in the anti-United 
States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty struggle. They were frustrated 
because of the way the demonstrations were being organized and con¬ 
ducted by the old guard. As soon as things started getting serious, 
we were always told to disperse and go home. I was always in the 
demonstrations and felt frustrated too. As far as the theatre itself 
was concerned, I found the productions of the big companies like 
Haiyuza and Mingei boring and irrelevant. So you might say I chose 
Seigei. 
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It's a little difficult to reconcile our images of the stately, im¬ 
passive Noh actor with what you've been saying. A Noh actor who 
directs agit-prop and participates in political street demonstrations? 
Do you think you are indicative of an up and coming new breed of Noh 
actors? 

I guess I'm the only Noh actor who has done all these things, but if 
you are serious about Noh, you cannot help questioning if Noh today 
is all it should be. Because, you see, it's not. And it really 
drives you crazy. I think my brothers feel the same way, and their 
friends feel the same way too. But, as you can see, it becomes a 
matter of all or nothing. If you want to try something radical, you'll 
be forced to quit Noh altogether. Unless you feel able to make a 
big leap, you have to stay where you are. That is just the way things 
are. It is only a question of whether you can suppress your feelings 
and stay in or express your feelings and get out. 

What is it in Noh that drives you crazy? 

In Noh it is considered crucially important to preserve tradition. 

It is considered crucially important to preserve old things. This 
idea of preserving the old is a contradiction in terms. Noh is a 
theatre art. It is not an antique or a fossil. It is impossible to 
preserve the old in theatre. Here's an example. My grandfather and 
Kita Roppeita, my teacher, were superb actors, but the actors of the 
generation that succeeded them were not only poorer, their acting was 
qualitatively different. 

The actors of my grandfather's generation had completed their 
basic training by the Russo-Japanese War (1904). They were poor. 

After that war, the economy picked up enormously, and wealthy business¬ 
men began to patronize Noh. Noh actors taught these people, and ^ 
they came to constitute a large and stable body of spectators. Noh's 
financial prospects took a turn for the better, but Noh itself began 

to deteriorate. i. 

The fact that Noh is relatively popular today indicates that Noh 
is in serious artistic trouble. I think Noh ought to divest itself 
of all its trappings, financial and otherwise, and really get down to 
basics. Then there would be some hope. But the people in Noh claim 
they are preserving a great tradition. In my opinion, nothing happens 
unless you keep creating new things. If you are even a little serious 
about Noh, this is perfectly obvious. That's why good actors are so 

distressed. , 

And as far as the system of schools is concerned, it's only there 
to protect the Noh business. A long, long time ago it might have 
worked as a means to preserve tradition, but it does not work any 
longer. It's an artistic menace. Perhaps you aren't aware of the 
fact, but the Kanze School alone is said to have more than a million 
students all over Japan. When you start learning Noh, you have to 
buy textbooks. That means every textbook sells a million copies. 

They are printed by offset in editions of ten pages or so each and 
sold for a couple of hundred yen. Boy, you can't imagine how much 
money you can make just selling textbooks! 

The textbooks are prepared so that everybody can use the same 
books anywhere in the country. Everything is standardized. No in¬ 
dividual differences. 

You mentioned the "Noh business." Is Noh what we usually think of as 
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a patronized art? 


No. If you are good at brown-nosing people and a good salesman of your 
skill you can make money. People who learn a bit of Noh benefit socially. 
It's a matter of give and take. And the quality of the art deteriorates. 

Can you describe the difference between Noh before and after the 
Russo-Japanese War? It seems the war marked a certain turning point 
for all kinds of things in Japan. 

Before the war, Noh was very masculine. Even the role of a woman was 
played in a very masculine fashion. If you look at old pictures, 
you can see how an actor playing a woman would stand with his feet 
opened outward. Now they do it with their feet pidgeon-toed. Noh has 
become more naturalistic. It seems to me that Noh used to be more 
ritualistic; it used to be exciting and would take the audience's 
breath away. To watch Noh must have been something like watching a 
sword fight. 

Up until the Kyoho period (1716-1736) in the Edo era, there were 
numerous Noh stages and groups of actors. But the Tokugawa govern¬ 
ment decided that there would be only five schools--Kanze, Hosho, 

Konparu, Kongo, and Kita. Until then everybody was doing what he 
wanted to do or what he figured was right. I think Noh, at the time, 
was a rather free form of theatre. But after KyohS, everything was 
standardized. The government ordered each school to submit their 
repertories, directing manuals, and a list of the masks and costumes 
they possessed. The five schools became organs of control. The Edo 
government also decided that Noh was going to be their special cere¬ 
monial theatre, and it lost the freeness that it had before. 

How free had it been? 

Take, for instance, the Kita School. The Kita family was from Sakai, 
a seaport near Osaka. The atmosphere there was quite free, and the 
Kitas did a lot of new things; they probably invented a new style of 
Noh, in fact. Sakai had a sense of being a free city, and the Noh 
of Sakai did not attach itself to institutions like the temples and 
shrines. 

Later, though, all the schools began to seek the patronage of 
the feudal ruling class, and they became equivalent to salaried em¬ 
ployees. The Kanze School was directly employed by the ruling 
Tokugawa family. They went to Edo Castle on call and performed what¬ 
ever they were commanded. They were supposed to be able to perform 
at least one-hundred plays on the spot. The question was not if you 
could perform something very good, something that would really move 
the audience, but if you could do everything on demand. 

At the time, were new scripts being written? 

Yes, but they all stunk. Writers were only imitating what had already 
been done. Directing method and acting technique had lost all flexi¬ 
bility, and there was no room for a new script of any importance to 
be born. 

Mishima Yukio wrote some Noh scripts. What do you think of them? 

They were not written as Noh plays but as a literary exercise. Now 
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that Mishima is dead, though, it's easier to understand how he in¬ 
terpreted Zeatni. Zeatni talked about a "flower of youth," which he 
regarded as something extremely beautiful yet fleeting. Zeami tried 
to think of something eternal in contrast to this passing beauty. 

Mishima, however, remained interested only in the flower of youth, only 
in momentary beauty. This is an interesting approach, and I have thought 
of producing his plays, especially since I have never seen them 
successfully performed before. But Mishima died as he did, and, al¬ 
though it's a little hard to explain why, somehow I'm rather reluctant 
to do his pieces now. 

Of the 200 plays in the Kanze School's repertoire, which is the 
newest addition and when was it written? 

Ume is the newest, and it was written during Ky6h6. Kyoho marked the 
peak of Noh's development and also its stagnation. When the Meiji 
Restoration came, the patrons changed. In the Edo era, as I said, Noh 
was patronized by the ruling feudal class. After the Restoration, Noh 
suddenly had to begin paying its own way by asking the audience to 
buy tickets. Some actors didn't see much future in Noh and decided 
to quit. There was one famous Noh musician who turned to pulling a 
rickshaw. On the other hand, there were actors who attached them¬ 
selves to up and coming new businessmen or to young men in the new 
government. Of course, there were actors who tried to make a go of 
it as theatre artists, setting up their old rehearsal stage in the 
town. The Kanze School is said to have gone to the Asakusa enter¬ 
tainment quarter. They were so poor they didn't even have an en¬ 
trance curtain, and they had to use a furoshiki wrapping cloth 
instead. 

After the Restoration, the government did everything in its power to 
modernize every aspect of Japanese life by imitating Europe. Theatre 
was no exception to this rule. The powerful men of the period decided 
to deprive Kabuki of all its unsavory though fundamental elements— 
eroticism, violence, and vulgarity. Was this also the case with Noh? 

Iwakura Tomomi, for instance, suggested that Noh should become Japan's 
national theatre, and there was a Noh performance in the presence of 
the Emperor in 1882. I think there were qualitative changes taking 
place in Noh around that time, but it's difficult to tell just what 
those- changes might have been as no records written by people outside 
of Noh remain. After Ky5h6, the common people were no longer allowed 
to view Noh performances, which were always given inside their feudal 
lords' castles. In Edo there were only a few occasions during the 
year when merchants were allowed to enter the castle to see a perfor¬ 
mance. 

Wasn't there any regional or rural Noh theatre? 

Yes, there was some. You can still see the remnants of rural Noh in 
Kurokawa Noh in Yamagata prefecture. But in big cities everything was 
controlled and monopolized by small privileged groups. 

What do you think of the rural Noh remaining today? 

Very interesting but too refined and elegant. In Kurokawa, the actors 
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are not professionals; they are farmers. But Noh has been included 
into ceremony and social custom and has consequently become refined 
and stagnant. I sometimes get good ideas from watching their per¬ 
formances, though. 

Noh seems to have made its way by preserving the old. Before the war, 
was there any attempt to Europeanize Noh? 

No, Noh had been too long separated from the masses of the people and 
had become alien to them in both dramaturgy and acting technique. 

What did happen after the Restoration was that Noh was taken up by 
people with money and the time to learn it as an elegant accomplish¬ 
ment, as a useful social lever. Teachers were always available, and 
they supported themselves by teaching. Noh was never considered a 
form of drama for real theatre. Even today, as I mentioned before, 
no actor makes his living performing. In the Kanze School alone 
there are said to be about 2,000 accredited teachers. If you included 
teachers from other schools, the figure would be gigantic. Today Noh 
actors are making a living teaching. It's big business. Having me 
around wasn't good for business. My way of doing things questioned 
the foundation of the business and threatened everybody in it, from 
the top down to the bottom. 

It seems unlikely that you were forced to quit solely for business 
reasons, though. Your expulsion smacks of moral outrage. 

You couldn't be more right. I marred tradition. But I don't believe 
tradition is something you preserve. If Noh has a tradition at all, 
it is the tradition of life through the ages. I'll be damned if I'm 
going to devote myself to protecting somebody else's moldy and un¬ 
questionably mistaken notion of what Noh was centuries ago. I have 
been treated as a person aspiring to destroy Noh. That is pure non¬ 
sense. I have only tried to demonstrate that the real challenge to 
Noh today is to make itself a living art. 


This interview was aonduated on November 29^ 1970^ at Kanze Hideo's 
father’s home in Tokyo. Mr. Kanze was at his father's home to re¬ 
hearse for his first appearance on a Noh stage in more than ten years. 
Two days later^ on December Z, he appeared in a Noh adaptation of 
Teats' At the Hawk’s Well. Kanze took the leading role of the old 
man and was supported by many of Noh's most important^ questing 
young actors^ including his two brothers and representatives of the 
Nomura School of Kyogen and the Hosha School of Noh. 
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The ]Noh Stage 

Soeda Hiroslii 


Nishi Honganji, a Buddhist 
temple complex, was first built 
on its present site by Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi in 1591, The main sanc« 
tuary and all its surrounding 
buildings, however, were lost to 
fire in 1617. The buildings stand¬ 
ing today, the Taishido, housing 
an image of Buddhist patriarch and 
teacher Shinran, and the Amidado, 
housing a number of images sur¬ 
rounding an image of Amida Buddha, 
the main object of worship, were 
reconstructed in 1637 and 1760 


respectively. In addition to these 
places of worship there is a large 
reception hall and, behind it, a 
number of other rooms called the 
shiroshoin or White Study. The 
White Study is connected by a 
corridor to another set of rooms 
known as the kuroshoin or Black 
Study. As the name indicates, the 
reception hall was used by the 
Tokugawa Shoguns as a combination 
waiting room and reception hall 
for their retainers. It was con¬ 
tributed to the temple complex in 



Kanze Noh, from the Machida Family Collection 



Noh at Tadasugawara: from the Manyo Kouta Senshuraku (left) and the Gunsho Ruiju, 
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Cross-Section of the Kataugiyama. 
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Ground Plan of the Honganji 


1632 by the first Tokugawa Shogun, 
Tokugawa leyasu. The reception 
hall had formerly been part of the 
Fushimi Castle, built by Hideyoshi, 
but had been removed to the Hon¬ 
ganji after that castle was or¬ 
dered destroyed in 1620 as part of 
the Tokugawa regimens program of 
leveling all fortresses that might 
eventually be used by insurgents 
against their hegemony. 

As the plan for the White 
Study and reception hall shows, 
the complex encompasses two Noh 
stages. The northern or inner 
stage is located in the central 
garden behind the White Study, 
while the southern or outer stage 
is located in the front garden of 
the reception hall. An inscrip¬ 
tion fixing the northern stagers 
date of construction at 1581 has 
been discovered, and, although the 
stage was moved to its present lo¬ 
cation some decades after its con¬ 
struction, it remains the oldest 
Noh stage still in existence. The 
southern stage was brought to the 
Honganji from Fushimi Castle at 
the same time as the northern stage, 
and records remain to the effect 
that the first performance on it 
was given in the presence of Hi¬ 


deyoshi on May 21, 1595. 

It is interesting to note 
that the structure itself is sim¬ 
ply a large reception hall and a 
series of auxiliary rooms and that 
the two Noh stages were brought 
from the outside for installation 
here. As we shall see, despite 
the fact that a great deal has 
been done to integrate the Noh 
stages and the building itself, 
they remain entirely independent 
entities, encountering each other 
anew with each performance of Noh. 

The Noh stage as such, con¬ 
sisting of three primary elements, 
the roofed stage, a dressing room, 
and the hashigakavi or bridge be¬ 
tween the two, first came into 
existence some time between the 
end of the fourteenth and middle 
of the fifteenth centuries. The 
history of the Noh stage up until 
that time was the ad hoc combina¬ 
tion of independent elements pro¬ 
viding the necessary requirements 
for each Noh performance. There 
was a surprising degree of freedom 
in those temporary, wooden struc¬ 
tures, and it would seem most ap¬ 
propriate to deal with the Noh 
stages of the Honganji as the lo¬ 
gical extension of these early, 
temporary stages. 

The Taiheiki (1372) tells us 
of a performance of Dengaku, an 
early precursor_to Noh, performed 
in Kyoto^s Shi jo Kawara section in 
1349. For that performance, two 
dressing rooms, the honza and 
shinza, were connected by paths 
in an inverted V-arrangement with 
the stage. Actors appeared alter¬ 
nately from the honza and shinza 
to perform dances on the stage. 

The gallery for spectators was ap¬ 
proximately thirty meters in di¬ 
ameter, providing a wrap-around 
view of the stage. It stood three 
stories tall and is said to have 
had a total of 500 meters of 
frontage on the stage. 

The diagram of the stage used 
for a Noh performance given by 
Onami, an early Noh actor, and his 
troupe in 1464 in the Tadasugawara 
section of Kyoto, appearing in the 
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Gunsho Ruiju, gives us a good idea 
of the Noh stage of the time. Un¬ 
like the stage described in the 
Taiheiki, Onami^s stage was e- 
quipped with only one dressing 
room directly in back of the stage 
and connected to it by a hashiga- 
kari. Later, in order to make the 
actors^ entrances and exits more 
easily visible to the audience, 
the dressing room was placed to 
the side and a little behind the 
stage and connected to it by a 
hashigakari that ran diagonally in 
relation to the audience in front. 

These stages seem rather 
grandiose in comparison with one of 
the earliest representations of 
Kanze (modern) Noh, drawn by Kano 
Eitoku in 1574 and contained in 
the collection of drawings of 
Kyoto, Rakuahu Rakugai. Aside 
from the simple stage itself, there 
is little that meets the eye but 
an enclosure of wood and cloth. 

A few dozen men and women can be 
seen sitting on the ground and 
watching the performance in a re¬ 


laxed and easy-going posture. 

One other early stage that 
seems to have contributed to the 
development of the Noh stage was 
the katsugiyama, a kind of mobile 
platform said to have first ap¬ 
peared in 999, carried on the 
shoulders of marching celebrants. 
The katsugiyama developed as part 
of Kyoto^s Gion Festival, which, 
first held in 869, was intended to 
purge the evil spirits responsible 
for the frequent flooding of the 
Kamo River and the epidemics that 
invariably followed. The cele¬ 
brants wound through the streets 
of the city with the stage on 
their shoulders, and the entire 
city was transformed into an enor¬ 
mous theatre. The katsugiyama, of 
which there are twenty-two still 
in existence, was probably the 
first example of an independent 
wooden stage in Japanese theatre 
hi story. 

Together, these examples 
demonstrate that the early concep¬ 
tion of a stage was as an imple- 
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ment necessary to the performance 
of the dance. The stage, in other 
words, developed entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the theatre; it was u- 
sually a temporary structure and, 
in some cases, completely mobile. 

It therefore seems not the least 
unusual that such stages should 
ultimately have found their way 
into permanent buildings like the 
Honganji. 

The southern Noh stage faces 
the southern veranda of the re¬ 
ception hall. To the east is a 
building with a number of small 
rooms, including the kagami-no-ma 
and taiko-no-ma, which serve as 
(pressing rooms, to the west is an¬ 
other building that serves as the 
entrance to the reception hall and 
White Study; and to the north is a 
painted wall with a small gate 
that serves as backdrop for the 
stage. Thus the stage is located 
near the center of a garden that 
measures about nineteen meters 
from north to south and about 
twenty meters from east to west. 
Across the surface of that garden, 
a layer of pure white sand has 
been spread, and, since no roof 
covers the garden, the white sand 
serves as a reflector of the natu¬ 
ral light pouring in from the sky 
above. On the west there is a 
wall to shade the sun’s rays, and 
the hashigakari runs diagonally 
from the east side of the stage to 
the kagami-no-ma on the south. 



The northern Noh stage faces 
the White Study. To the east is a 
hallway leading to the Black Study; 
to the west is the building con¬ 
taining the kagami-no-ma and other 
rooms where actors may prepare; 
and behind the stage is the white 
wall of another corridor extend¬ 
ing in parallel with the hashiga¬ 
kari.* Thus, this central garden 
is approximately eleven meters 
deep on the east side, twenty 
meters on the west, and nineteen 
meters across. Unlike the front 
garden of the southern stage, the 
central garden is spread with 
pitch black pebbles from the bed 
of the Kamo River. As the sun’s 
rays are stronger on the north, 
the reflective capacity of white 
sand seems to have been unneces¬ 
sary, and this would account for 
the differences in the color 
schemes of the two gardens. Fur- 
























thermore, the pebbles of the north¬ 
ern garden are said to have spe¬ 
cial acoustical qualities. As the 
garden is surrounded by the walls 
of the buildings around it, sound 
tends to reverberate unpleasantly. 
The black pebbles, however, tend 
to disperse sound and improve the 
acoustics of the space as a whole. 
Acoustical techniques like this 
are an especially salient charac¬ 
teristic of the Noh stage. Not 
only was the environment designed 
with acoustical requirements in 
mind, but techniques for making 
adjustments under varying condi¬ 
tions also exist. Between the 
Study and the center of the stage, 
there is an unfloored path with 
simple steps at each end. Run¬ 
ning between the audience and the 
stage, this path existed for the 
purpose of summoning performers. 

The stage itself, however, is 
the most acoustically refined ele¬ 
ment of the setting. Beneath both 
the northern and southern Noh 
stages, holes ninety centimeters 
deep have been dug, and open- 
mouthed clay vessels have been set 
in them, fourteen beneath the 
southern stage and seven beneath 
the northern. This represents an 
attempt to give each stage its own 
unique acoustical characteristics. 
The floor of the stages themselves 
are made from thick planks of the 
Japanese ground cypress ihinoki). 

In the southern stage, the floor 


boards are supported by horizon¬ 
tal girders set at 186-centimeter 
intervals, while between them the 
floor boards are completely free 
of any support whatsoever. The 
boards themselves are joined to¬ 
gether at thirty-centimeter inter¬ 
vals, making the floor as a whole 
the closest possible thing to a 
single, unified sheet of wood. In 
the northern stage, the floor 
boards rest first on square beams 
which are in turn supported by 
round timbers, while in the south¬ 
ern stage only one set of supports 
is used. 

The evolution of this style 
of construction was the result of 
the continuing demand for the most 
resonant possible platform on which 
to perform the dance. The stage 
is thus very much like an enormous 
and finely tuned musical instru¬ 
ment. 

The stage area itself is sur¬ 
rounded by four pillars of 5,5 me¬ 
ters each. To the back and the 
right are two auxiliary ”rooms," 
the atom and jiutaim. The atoza 
is reserved for the musicians, who 
play drums and a high flute. Be¬ 
hind the musicians is a wall, also 
made of hinoki wood, called the 
kagami-ita or mirror board, which, 
painted with the picture of a 
spreading pine, is meant to mirror 
the world. The beam running across 
the top of the kagami-ita is low¬ 
er than that which runs between 


















the two deepest pillars, and the 
ceiling over the atoza consequent¬ 
ly rises diagonally toward the au¬ 
dience. This too enhances the 
acoustical qualities of the stage, 
reflecting Noh^s musical accompa¬ 
niment directly into the audience. 
The ciutaiza to the right is so 
called because it houses the chant¬ 
ers who recite portions of the 
text as a kind of chorus. These 
chanters usually number between 
six and seven, but on some occa¬ 
sions as many as twenty may ap¬ 
pear on stage. 

The musicians and chanters 
never leave their appointed places 
in the atoza and jiutaiza for the 
stage Itself. The actors who ap¬ 
pear on stage, called taohikata. 


invariably make their entrances 
along the hashigakari. The tachi- 
kata are classified into the shite 
or leading actor, the waki or sup¬ 
porting actor, their tsure or at¬ 
tendants, and kyogenkata or actors 
who specialize In farcical, relief 
roles. In addition to these actors, 
stage hands known as kokenyaku 
also appear on stage to assist the 
performers and prepare what props 
and scenery might be necessary. 

The repertory of Noh plays runs 
from pieces where only the shite 
and waki appear on stage to Ataka^ 
a play in which thirteen actors 
appear on stage. 

The hashigakari runs from the 
stage diagonally back toward the 
kagami-no-ma, and it serves for 





























the actors^ entrances and exits. 
(The musicians and chanters enter 
through a small portal, the kivi- 
doguohi, near the deep right-hand 
corner of the stage.) The hashi- 
gakari also serves as an integral 
part of the stage. The hashigakari 
most often serves as a means to 
illustrate distance, and an actor 
travelling down the hashigakari to 
the kagami-no-ma and back again 
has travelled great distance; or 
it may serve to represent a dif¬ 
ference in dimensions, and an 
actor standing at the far end of 
the hashigakari may represent a 
ghost or spirit speaking to an¬ 
other "human" actor standing on 
the stage itseIf. 

Noh is a highly distilled 
form of theatre art where every¬ 
thing depends upon the music, the 
text recited Jointly by the actors 
and chanters, and the actors^ move¬ 
ment. There is no scenery as such. 


but bamboo, grass, and cloth are 
used on occasion to produce the 
simplest possible representations 
of boats, houses, carts, trees, 
and so forth, and a low platform 
or iohiQodai may also be used to 
represent a wide range of objects 
Props and scenery, thus, weigh 
practically nothing, and the com¬ 
bined weight of the actors seldom 
exceeds 250 kilograms. Because 
the stage is not expected to sup¬ 
port great weight, it has been 
possible to concentrate on the 
precise combination of materials 
and techniques for the production 
of a stage with the best possible 
acousticaI character!sties. 

Over the centuries of its 
development, the Noh stage has 
been developed and refined as a 
totally functional yet aestheti¬ 
cally perfect instrument of thea¬ 
tre art. 
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Mashiko is a quiet town of about 20,000, almost quaint in its pro¬ 
vincial style, and known for its pottery ”Mashiko Ware.” In order to 
get to Mashiko, you have to take the train from Ueno Station in Tokyo 
and change several times before reaching your destination. Although 
Mashiko is not very far from Tokyo, its difference from the bustling, 
dirty metropolis makes the distance seem much longer than it actually is. 

In Mashiko there are approximately 1,000 individual kilns, and 
living around each of them are young potters from all over Japan. In 
contrast to traditional centers of pottery art like Kyushu and the 
Kyoto-Osaka area, Mashiko’s first kiln was constructed very recently, 
around the time of the Meiji Restoration III 868 J, and it was not until 
the postwar period that the now famous potter Hamada Shoji transformed 
the purely functional pottery of Mashiko into a vehicle of artistic 
expression. 

Our contact in Mashiko was a young man who had graduated from a 
major art school in Tokyo and-who, after traveling and studying the 
pottery produced in different parts of the country, had finally 
settled in Mashiko. We had heard that Mashiko, unlike other rural cities 
of its size and description, where the young inevitably emigrate 
to more attractive centers like Tokyo, leaving only the old behind. 



was filled with young people who might provide us with a responsive 
and sympathetic audience, and so Mashiko became the seventh city on 
our tour. In working with the young potters of Mashiko, though, we 
found that we had more in common than age. The Center^s actors spoke 
of the almost terrifying sensation of performing in direct contact with 
the soil, without the mediation of stage or floorboards. This mutual 
respect for the earth neutralized many of the barriers that might 
otherwise have stood between us. 

The tent was pitched on the athletic field of the Mashiko civic 
center the evening of the previous day, and, leadened by fatigue, 
the actors and staff laid their sleeping bags out on the hard ply¬ 
wood benches brought for seating the audience and soon were dead to 
the world. The next morning about 7:30 noise outside the tent returned 
us to the world of the living. But the real eye-opener came when we 
poked our heads out into the blinding sunlight. Thirty or forty 
bright red fire engines surrounded the tent. Two hundred men in fire¬ 
fighting gear covered the field. Some had already invaded the tent! 

Along with the tax office and the police, the fire department is 
one of the tent’s deadliest enemies. Even in our Freedom Theatre in 
Tokyo, we are restricted by fire regulations because of the scarcity 
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of emergency exits and the inevitable problem of overcrowding. To 
find the fire department out in such force, ostensibly to squelch 
the fire we were setting under their town in the matchbox stages, was 
truly a rude awakening. 

If the permanent building of the Freedom Theatre presents an 
object for the fire department's zealous scrutiny, how much more so 
the tent. And each performance, given in a different city, provides 
fire officials with the rare opportunity to thumb through their manuals 
and apply unaccustomed paragraphs and sections of the fire prevention code. 
Inspectors arrive for "on-site inspection." Then the tax officials 
appear to make sure we don^t cheat on our receipts. PI ainclothesmen 
approach conspicuously surreptitious. And there are always the bureau¬ 
crats responsible for the land where the tent is pitched who seek to 
protect the morals and sensibilities of their citizens by taking it 
upon themselves to criticize and censor the contents of the play. The 
act of setting up a tent and performing theatre outside the walls of 
the modern theatre building seems to be a dastardly antisocial act. 

In Mashiko there was a virtual army poised and ready to inundate us on 
the first suggestion of a transgression. 

We had crawled from our sleeping bags and begun to prepare to meet 



this awesome challenge when a whistle blew and the menacing horde 
began to man their hoses. 

But the hoses and ladders, fire engines and firemen, were not 
to be used on us. It was merely the firemen^s annual carnival. With 
the firemen running centipede races around us, we began to wonder who 
had received the greater shock. Until the previous day the athletic 
field had been vacant for their games. Upon arriving, however, the 
firemen had discovered an enormous black monster sitting stubbornly 
in the middle of their field. Whoever had been more surprised, though, 
neither of us took the other^s unexpected presence to heart. Far 
from it. After breakfast, a group of actors led by Shimizu Kcji were 
invited to join the one-hundred meter obstacle race as special guests 
and, low and behold, took first prize, winning lots of towels and 
soap to boot. 

Abandoning the field to the firemen, we took refuge in a nearby 
coffee shop. Makoto sat alone in the corner puffing on his pipe and 
reading the comic books piled on the table before him, while we took 
coffee and taIked. 

When we left the coffee shop, we wound our way along the road 
leading to the field and the tent. Speeding toward us came the two- 
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ton truck, screeching to an abrupt halt beside us. "There an electri¬ 
cian around here?" came the voice of the driver. The question was di¬ 
rected at one of the local organizers walking with us. "There^s one 
down the street." A word of thanks was lost in the spray of gravel 
as the truck roared off. Returning to the tent, we found that our 
generator, an old ten kilowatt job providing nearly all of our elec¬ 
tricity, had quit on us once again. 

This was not the first trouble we had had with the generator. 

On the opening night in Utsunomiya it had quit during the performance 
and Saito Ren had rushed out to remedy the trouble. Taking syphon in 
mouth, he tried to feed gasoline into the thirsty machine. Certainly 
the fact that, like everyone else, he had not slept for days contributed 
to his demise, but he was found lying unconscious, the theatre^s life 
line in hand. Fortunately, the audience took the blackout for part 
of the play, and Saito was resuscitated in moments. 

Our luck seemed better in Mashiko. The performance had not yet 
begun, and the eIectrician^s shop was easily found. But, as might have 
been expected, things did not go our way. The electrician had attended 
a friend^s wedding reception that afternoon and had drunk himself into 
a blissful stupor. His wife sympathized with us and made a series of 
valiant attempts to rouse her husband, but only succeeded in incurring 
his fearsome alcoholic wrath. Proffering disappointed thanks, the 
truck and its driver sped off in search of a gasoline station, anyone 
who might be able to supply our needs. 

Back at the tent the actors and staff worked feverishly. As the 
tent had not been completed until the day before the opening, and as 
there had not even been enough time for a run-through much less a dress 
rehearsal before our first performance in Utsunomiya, a great deal 
remained to be done in preparation for the weeks of touring to come. 

Sato Hiroshi wielded hammer and nails to build a container for the 
sleeping bags and personal baggage. Our photographer, Mikoshiba Shigeru, 
was busy at work constructing a case for the magazines, newspapers, and 
books we had brought with us to sell. Kushida Kazumi slipped and slid 
across the roof of the tent patching the numberless little holes in 
its surface. And there was the routine work of preparing for the 
evenlng^s performance. Lighting and sound equipment had to be readied. 
Kusano Daigo and Muramatsu Katsumi carried the heavy iron component 
parts of the "lunatic landau" into the tent and put them together with 
nuts and bolts. The work might have been harder for those "over¬ 
thirty," but they certainly never admitted it. The actresses had 
already shut themselves in the microbus and begun the long process of 
making themselves beautiful. 

When those of us who had gone for coffee returned, saws and hammers 
were set aside for guitars and drumsticks, cameras and props, and 
rehearsals began. The usual crowd of neighborhood children assembled 
and excitedly busied themselves with comparing the faces on our poster 
with the live actors in the tent. "Look, it^s him! It’s him!" came 
the squeaky Juvenile voices. 

The sun no longer lit the sky. In its place, the flickering 
light from the kilns spotted the darkness. The only problem remaining 
was the generator. It was not the sound of bugles and stampeding 
cavalry that told us the day had been saved, but the ornery roar of 
the truck charging down the road. 

6:10. 6:15. 6:20. No audience. "I wonder what’s wrong. We 

sold the tickets," worried the young potter acting as ticket-taker as 
he paced back and forth before the entrance to the tent. It was not 
until 6:30, curtain time, that the first spectators arrived. A white- 
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haired old man, clutching a large, square cushion, and his grandson, 
one of the children who had spent the afternoon supervising incom¬ 
petent adults, sheepishly entered the tent. In their path, more 
spectators arrived. It was a motley bunch—farmers and merchants, old 
folks and children, students and potters, the beautiful waitress- 
owner of the coffee shop where we had spent the afternoon and a blond 
Norwegian. A number of the firemen we had met so abruptly during the 
morning approached smelling of their post-game festivities and peeked 
into the tent. "Christ, ain^t many people in there, IMI go get the 
guys," profaned one of them, and he disappeared into the darkness. In¬ 
side the tent, the audience was busy greeting each other, commenting 
on how big little Butchy had grown. The performance was late by 
an hour, but the tent was filled to capacity. The final head count 
was 250. 

October 15 was the first time in ten hectic days that the troupe 
returned to Tokyo for a bath and a few quiet moments. On the sixteenth 
actors and crew assembled at the Freedom Theatre at 6:00 a.m. and we 
were on the road by 6:30. The roads were crowded with traffic, but 
we arrived safe and sound by 8:30, We were to perform on the soccer 
field owned by the Chiba University Medical School, but the approach 



to the field, a cement ramp, was so steep that the rear struts of the 
two 3 1/2 ton trucks bottomed out and were left suspended half-way up 
the slope. After much discussion and searching, a pile of 4-by-4^s was 
found looking something like old railroad ties. We laid the ties 
before the rear tires of one truck, moved it forward on this platform, 
then took those ties left behind and put them back in front, continuing 
this process until one of the trucks, with the help of the microbus, 
had finally mounted the hill. The other truck, loaded with the iron 
stage and support wings of the tent, was too heavy and would not budge. 
It finally became necessary to unload the truck on the spot. 

Once successfully into the field, the sun of the first sunny day 
in nearly two weeks shone down on us as we ate our breakfast of bread, 
butter, and milk. 

As the soccer field itself could not be used, for fear of damaging 
it, the tent was set up in an area to the side. The grass was knee- 
deep and tall wild flowers, possibly cosmos, stood brazenly red and 
pink amidst the dull grey grass of fall. One pink flower appeared, when 
the tent was raised, to have snuck into the main performance area. We 
were not about to replace the tent for one flower, but for some in¬ 
explicable and unspoken reason no one was willing to pluck it either. 


In the end, the pink invader became part of the set, as did the grass, 
which covered the lowest level of the lunatic landau and threatened 
to overwhelm some of our more miniscule patrons. 

The performance scheduled for Mito was cancelled because only 
50 tickets had been sold as of the evening before the performance, 
and so we proceeded directly to Tsuchiura. Having another evening 
free, we a I I went out for a drink. Packing thirty people into an in¬ 
finitesimal bar, we spent the evening in raucous laughter and high 
spirits. When it came time to return to the tent, several of us 
began to talk about how much the tent had become Iike a home to us. 

After our stand in Tsuchiura, we traveled to Hitachi, home of the 
Hitachi Electric Company. Unlike the towns we had visited so far, 
this ^’company town” seemed cold and harsh. Immediately upon arrival 
we split into three groups for lunch. We were each given our usual 
¥150 C45<^I1 allowance for lunch (which buys a bowl of noodles, at best) 
and found three restaurants in the vicinity. Each of the three groups 
was treated coldly and made to wait up to an hour each. It was almost 
as if the wizened old proprietor of one of the restaurants had been 
heard to say, ”We don’t cotton much to your kind in these parts, sonny.” 

The trucks had been left on the playground we had secured for 
the evening’s performance. By 3:30 the tent was up and preparations 
were under way. Suddenly we were flooded in children. The actors, rather 
lonely after their first encounter with the townsfolk, welcomed the 
children’s playful advances. ”l’m the lion tamer in this circus,” 
boasted one of the actors, ’’but you’ll have to come tonight if you want 
to see the lion.” ”How much are tickets?” the children inquired. The 
reply of ¥500 II$l.45ll made them scrunch up their faces in disappoint¬ 
ment. ”How much for children under twelve?” piped up one of the 
brighter of the lot. ”¥30 was the fateful reply. 

Curtain time arrived but the audience did not. When, after wait¬ 
ing an extra thirty minutes, it became clear that we had what we were 
going to get, we began the play. The audience consisted of thirteen 
adults and fourteen children under twelve. 

Local politics. Theatre politics. It seems that Mr. A had helped 
organize an audience for the Association of Discovery EHakken no KaiH 
some months before, and so we approached him about the possibility 
of his helping us as well. A agreed and accepted several hundred 
tickets for sale, but on one condition—that three other people who 
had been asked to help be relieved of their responsibilities and that 
he alone be responsible for organizing an audience in Hitachi. His 
reason was that the three other people in question were untrustworthy 
and, perhaps more importantly, politically less radical than he would 
have liked. Seeing no reason why one head should be better than four, 
we attempted to placate him, and he ultimately agreed grudgingly. When 
the day of the performance arrived, however, the worst possible com¬ 
bination of circumstances had been realized. Mr. A’s opinion of the 
three organizers proved only too true, and the fruit of their combined 
efforts was an audience of thirteen. At the same time, upon cross- 
examining A it became apparent that he had had no intention of selling 
our tickets from the first, that he had decided to teach us a lesson 
by accepting tickets to sell and then simply sitting on them. We 
learned the lesson. 

The morning after our debacle, we rose at 6:00 and were on the 
road by 8:00. As we drove away from Hitachi, the thought in everyone’s 
mind was not of the spiteful organizer but of the children who once 
again that morning would cut across the playground and wonder if the 
enormous black tent had only been a figment of their imagination. 
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The road toward Sendai was narrow and crowded, but when we made 
the turn for K5riyama, the road suddenly widened and most of the other 
traffic disappeared. The road was the best we had been on so far and 
seemed to be the exclusive access route to K5riyama, a newly rich in¬ 
dustrial town. We knew from rumor that Koriyama was the most important 
center of ultra-right wing and mobster activity in northeastern Japan, 
and the lonely white strip of highway leading to the city only added 
to our sense of forboding. 

Koriyama is the site of the mechanical engineering department of 
Nihon University. There had been a nascent student movement there, 
protesting both campus and national policy issues and causing the 
administration some very small but, in KSriyama, noticeable headaches. 
Like Hitachi, Koriyama is a company town, but it is also openly right- 
wing. Student activists in KSriyama complained that the police photo¬ 
graphed them in demonstrations and then circulated the photographs 
among university officials, who saw that the students 
were forced to leave school, and local merchants, who saw that they 
left town by refusing to trade with them. The student movement in 
Koriyama and at the Nihon University extension there was thus in serious 
trouble, and many of its members had already given up the fight. Our 



performance in Koriyama was scheduled for October 21, International 
Anti-War Day, as a gesture of support and solidarity with the students. 

We pulled into K5riyama about 1:30. Within 30 minutes plainclothes 
detectives appeared, perched on a nearby embankment with binoculars 
in one hand and shortwave mike in the other. 

About four o^clock the united front of all student factions 
assembled in front of the tent. All fifteen of them. Members of the 
company were asked by the director to join them for the speeches to be 
given in front of the tent but not to join in the ensuing demonstration. 
Contrary to his request, several of the men joined the demonstration 
while one actress and a companion followed the course of the demonstration 
a long the sid^waIk. 

It was 5:30 by the time they returned. The demonstration, con¬ 
sisting of thirty people, had moved into the center of the city, where 
it had met 200 armored riot police. One actor had had his head in¬ 
jured by the brass knuckIes-Iike device the riot police wore on the 
palms of their hands but had not been arrested. The actress who had 
followed along on the sidewalk, however, had seen a plainclothes 
police photographer taking pictures of members of the demonstration and 
had been so outraged that she purposely bumped into him and knocked 
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the camera from his hands. With this, uniformed police came forward, 
handcuffed her, and led her off screaming and kicking, but not before 
an NHK [Japan Broadcasting Corporation] TV cameraman could take news¬ 
reel film for broadcast all over Japan that night. Our actress was the 
only arrest made that day. The ostensible charge against her was 
interfering with a police officer in the performance of his duty, but 
after keeping her in jail for four days the prosecutor^s office de¬ 
cided to let her go with only a reprimand. 

Those of us back at the tent also had our hands full. We were 
already keyed up by the experiences of the day, and swaggering toughs 
had taken to walking menacingly around the tent. We were not at all 
sure that we would be able to get through the evening without incident. 

Just before curtain time a man in his late twenties appeared 
saying that he was a reporter for a newspaper in Fukushima, the next 
stop on our schedule. He asked for details about the company and the 
actors, our purposes for coming to the area, and many other not unusual 
questions. Finally he requested permission to take flash pictures 
during the performance. We replied that the use of flashbulbs would 
provide an unnecessary distraction for the audience, but, hoping that 
we would get some advance publicity in Fukushima, we gave him permis¬ 



sion to use his flashgun during well-lit scenes only. Whether or not 
the man was actually a newspaper reporter remains unclear, but the 
pictures he took did not appear in the newspaper he said he represented. 
One thing was clear, however. He took his pictures during the darkest 
scenes, not the lightest, from a position that could not possibly have 
given him a good view of the play. Taking pictures as he did, he 
could only have gotten the faces of the audience. 

When the night’s performance ended, the unexpectedly large crowd 
of 180 filed out, and we began the work of dismantling the tent. It 
had been our intention to leave the tent standing until the following 
morning and then proceed to Fukushima, but a straw vote demonstrated 
that the thought first and foremost in everyone’s mind was getting as 
far away from Koriyama as possible in the shortest possible time. 

That night, the tent came down and all gear was stowed away in record 
time. 

After our performance in Fukushima the following night—attended 
by 280 very responsive people—we moved on to Sendai and a four-day 
stand. In Sendai, the seat of Tohoku University, one of the country’s 
best prefecture I universities, a group of students had accepted re¬ 
sponsibility for organizing audiences for us. We had also agreed to 
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a I low them to use the tent before and after the performance for events 
of their own. Thus, on each of the four days, local theatre groups, 
rock bands, and folk singers entertained both fans and passersby. Un¬ 
fortunately, these performances were uniformly dreadful, and some of 
our worst fears about the poverty of "provincial'^ culture were con- 
firmed. 

After four days and only fair attendance in Sendai, we woke early 
on the morning of the twenty-eighth to move on to Yamagata. As the 
tent was folded and debris collected and burned, the solitary figure 
of a young man of high school age was seen sitting quietly, reading 
in the rear of the microbus. At first everyone assumed that he must 
be someone's friend, but a flash survey revealed that this was not the 
case. "What do you think you're doing?" challenged one of the actors. 
"I'm going with you," replied the boy, his eyes fixed on a page of his 
book. Consultations as to what to do with this unexpected addition 
to our numbers ensued, and it was finally decided that the first thing 
to do was to get the squatter out of the bus. Sheepishly the new¬ 
comer did as he was told and left the bus to face the surprised but 
never hostile wall of his interrogators. 

The lad, it seemed, was a high school student from Fukushima who 



had attended the play in his hometown and been so enthralled with it 
that he decided to run away from home. Theories concerning his motiva¬ 
tion circulated among the members of the troupe: some thought he de¬ 
cided to run away to join the circus, while others felt that he con¬ 
fused us with Terayama Shuji, who has provided a home for stray young¬ 
sters in the past. According to the boy himself, he had simply been 
impressed and wanted to enlist. More consultation ensued and the final 
conclusion was that he should be allowed to come with us to our next 
stop in Yamagata and then be returned to Fukushima in our Volkswagon 
on the way back to Tokyo. Everything decided, our newest member was 
introduced formally to the troupe, and before long he had been fed and 
welcomed into the clan. 

Then over the hill came a menacing and spectacled figure. Our 
guest seemed to put his tail between his legs and slink into the 
shadow of the bus. It was not much past 6:30 in the morning, but here 
was the boy's older brother in hot pursuit. Collaring the miscreant, 
he turned to demand what right we had to play Pied Piper to the young 
and the innocent; why we sought to destroy the very society which 
made our theatre possible. Sato Hiroshi, whose home is in Fukushima 
and who seemed to see his own reflection in the runaway, held his 


temper admirably as he listened to the prim, well-groomed agent of his 
parents^ orders. It soon became clear, however, that he had neither 
seen the play nor knew anything about us, and so we gave him a set of 
Japanese and English magazines, taking most of his money in return, and 
suggested that he read some on his way back to Fukushima. As the 
brothers walked away from the tent, the elder of the two could be 
heard scolding his brother less harshly than with a new uncertainty. 

Sat5 Hiroshi resumed his work, but not without tears of disappoint¬ 
ment and nostalgia in his eyes. 

The next night in Yamagata we had the biggest crowd of our north¬ 
eastern tour: 320 people. The tent was so crowded that the actors 
had difficulty making their entrances and exits, and the organizers 
who had done so very well for us never got a chance to see the play. 
Organizers get nothing for their work—no percentage, no glory, nothing— 
and so we could not have been more apologetic. We could only promise 
to come again and stay longer. 

The night was cold, and it had been drizzling on and off since 
the late afternoon. We had all been looking forward to Yamagata be¬ 
cause of the organizers^ promise to cook a traditional Yamagata stew 
of taro, pork, and soy, served with lots of cold sake. After the 
performance we rearranged the benches in the tent into a great square 
banquet table able to seat all fifty of us. Before we dug in, however, 
we were introduced to the organizers and learned that they had not 
known each other before working together to get us an audience. Then 
we all began to eat and drink and take this our first opportunity to 
become friends. 

The table was cleared and the women and some of the men were 
taken to the student club that had been reserved as overnight accom¬ 
modations. It was a welcome relief when organizers were able to pro¬ 
vide room for us to sleep indoors, and most people jumped at the first 
suggestion of relief from the backbreaking planks that usually served 
as our beds. But some of the men had to stay with the tent and some 
preferred it, although no one has ever figured out why. Those who 
remained with the tent scrounged for sake, collecting remnants left 
in cups still scattered across the benches, huddled around the orange 
ash of their cigarettes in knots of conversation, then gathered their 
bedding around them and bid goodnight to the world. 

N had been asked to organize audiences in Nagoya as early as 
August. He had previously helped organize for our production of 
Trust D,E, in the spring and for the Association of Discovery, and he 
had himself offered to help on our most recent tour. Our first per¬ 
formance in Nagoya was planned for December 2 on land owned by the 
Matsuzakaya Department Store, which N promised to secure for us. On 
November 30, however, a representative of Ashura, a young theatre 
group in Nagoya, traveled to Kyoto, where we were performing at Doshisha 
University, to notify us that N had done nothing. Fearing a repeat of 
our experience in Hitachi, we asked Ashura to help, and they accepted, 
offering space at the Nagoya University of Engineering, where one of 
their members was a student. 

N had said that he could guarantee an audience of 1,000 over a 
two-day period, and when two representatives of the Center went to 
check his progress early in the month, everything seemed to be going 
well. When the representative of Ashura approached us at Doshisha, 
however, he said that N had been so overwhelmed by Mishima Yukio^s 
suicide that he had lost all interest in anything else. Immediately 
following Mishima^s death, N had apparently rushed to CBC television 
in Nagoya and demanded that they broadcast a message to the youth of 
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Japan, saying that it was as yet too early to die, that the youth of 
Japan should live for their country until the time was ripe. When 
pressed for an explanation of his failure to do as he had promised, 

N excused himself by claiming that the Center^s inattention had dis¬ 
appointed him and that he had consequently lost interest in us and our 
theatre. In either case, N did appear at our performance dressed in 
self-styled military garb resembling that worn by Mishima and the 
members of his Society of the Shield. 

A performance at Aichi University of Education in Chiryu, on the 
outskirts of Nagoya, had been planned for December I, but heavy snows 
made it impossible for the Center’s caravan to travel from Kyoto to 
Chiryu in time, and the trucks and microbus moved directly to Nagoya 
University of Engineering on the second. Despite desperate efforts 
to secure permission from university officials to perform, no answer 
was received and the tent went up about four in the afternoon. Our 
actors and members of the Ashura troupe moved to various locations 
in the city to distribute pamphlets and sell tickets. Things seemed 
to be all right, judging from the attitude of university officials, 
and the play began a little after 6:00. 

Almost simultaneously, a crowd of students began to gather out¬ 



side the tent, and a sign was posted reading that our performance was 
being given against the will of the university. The crowd of students, 
some of whom were from Minsei, the conservative student movement faction 
sponsored by the Japanese Communist Party, grew to about 100 persons, 
almost the same number as that of the audience inside the tent. The 
crowd of students outside, claiming that they were night school students 
and that we were interrupting their classes, disconnected the genera¬ 
tor and direct power supply, and attempted to force their way into 
the tent, carrying the university’s sign accusing us of invading 
school property. 

As if this were not enough, university officials called in the 
armored legions of the riot police who, numbering 200, massed outside 
the school’s gate. They even brought a crane to enforce our immediate 
withdrawaI. 

In the face of overwhelming numbers and fearful of irreparable 
damage to the tent, we announced at 6:30, at the beginning of the 
second scene of the play, that circumstances prevented completion of 
the performance. We promised to return and asked those who were will¬ 
ing to wait to hold their tickets. Of the 100 people in the audience, 
forty asked for their money to be refunded while the remaining sixty 
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expressed their willingness to wait until a return to Nagoya could be 
arranged. 

Although the follow-up performance on December 22 also had to be 
cancelled because of the refusal of the administration of Nagoya 
University to grant us permission to perform, performances were 
held at Nagoya University on January 15 and 16, during a student- 
run festival commemorating the third anniversary of a major strike and 
and long-run occupation of the university by protesting students in 
1969. The total attendance during those two days was nearly 600. 

Our performances in Osaka proved to be a prelude to the difficulties 
we were to encounter in the nation’s capital. In order to use municipal 
park land, exorbitant rates have to be paid to rent the park as a whole, 
rather than the relatively small piece of land our tent requires. 

We were lucky in Osaka, because we were able to play the game of 
bureaucracy and win. While there is a park board which decides whether 
or not to permit the use of park facilities, there is also a 
lower level bureaucracy responsible for the maintenance and upkeep 
of each individual park. In Osaka, the park board refused to 
give us permission to use the land surrounding Osaka Castle, but the 
caretakers of the park, being sympathetic with 



our predicament, indicated that they would not interfere with our 
performances so long as we did not receive explicit orders to vacate 
the premises. It was thus that for the four performances given in 
Osaka the tent had to be set up surreptitiously after dark had fallen 
and then taken down after each performance in order to avoid attract¬ 
ing the attention of the park board. Despite the extra labor involved, 
doubly aggravating because it was so unnecessary, Osaka became one of 
our most exciting stands and included performances by leading folk and 
rock bands from all over Japan as well as the showing of a British 
documentary film on the Rolling Stones. 

Even as the performances in Osaka were going on, a site for our 
Tokyo run was yet to be found. Tokyo is not only the largest city 
in the world, it is also the most densely populated—there are simply 
no vacant lots where one might pitch a tent with a total area of 450 
square meters. There are a number of parks, of course, but there is 
no possibility of using them for anything but a little twilight 
necking. Even those pieces of land that Kara Juro and the Situation 
Theatre had used before were unavailable to us because of the size of 
our tent. Then it hit us. A baseball stadium! Baseball stadiums 
are big enough and vacant during the winter months. Immediately ne- 
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gotiat ions began with the owners of the Korakuen Baseball Stadium in 
central Tokyo, and they finally agreed to let us pitch the tent on the 
baseball diamond as part of the new yearns festivities encompassing 
all the rides and attractions in the amusement park that surrounds 
the stadium itself. 

After the very demanding weeks of pitching the tent and dismantling 
it after nearly every performance, the three weeks of performances 
in Tokyo seemed very staid and routine. Tokyo audiences, moreover, 
were far less responsive than those in other cities, and this also 
added to a sense of let-down. Our concentration on communal life also 
broke down, as did our deep sense of tension with our constantly 
changing environment. 

Nevertheless, there was still a great deal to keep us occupied. 

The actors and staff had been unable to work in the mass media, their 
sole source of income, for nearly six months, and their own financial 
problems combined with those of the Center itself made money the first 
thing on everyone^s mind. The three babies born to members of the 
Center during our performances in Tokyo, bringing the total number 
of Center lings to thirteen, created alternating waves of euphoria 
and anxiety that swept over the company. In addition to personal debts. 



the tour came to an end financially better off than had been antici¬ 
pated but still in the red to the tune of $15,000. 

When it was announced toward the end of January that Sat5 Makoto 
had been awarded Japan^s most important playwriting prize, the Kishida 
Prize for Playwriting, for Nezvtmi Kozo: The Rat^ the first two years 
of Theatre Center 68 came to an end. We had done almost everything 
we had set out to do, almost everything outlined in our first news- 
poster, and we had received universal, though not uncritical, acclaim. 
The question very clearly before us as our mobile theatre tour came to 
an end was how we could survive and where we were to go from here. 
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The following discussion between Tsuno Kaitaro^ critic and one of the founders 
of Theatre Center 68/71^ and Senda AkihikOy drama critic for the Asahi Shimhun^ 
is taken from the December^ 1970^ issue of Shingeki magazine, 

Tsuno : Our tent theatre had its first performance in Utsunomiya on 
October 5, traveled around to fifteen or so cities in the Kanto [EasternU 
and Tohoku [NortheasternU districts, and it is now performing in Osaka. 

The tent will be back In Tokyo at the beginning of December, after 
covering Kansai [Osaka-Kobe-KyotoD and the T5kaid5 [the cities along 
the coast between Osaka and Tokyo]]. Performances in Tokyo will take 
place in the Korakuen Baseball Stadium. We ail had various ideas about 
the mobile theatre, but, as you might have expected, our expectations 
were exceeded in one instance after another. In the first place, the 
tent is so damned big! Of course it is the black tent weWe been ad¬ 
vertising, but folded it looks like a whale washed ashore, and it takes 
forty people, pulling at the thing Iike a great fisherman^s net, to 
pack it into the truck. As if that weren^t enough, we have literally 
tons of iron equipment, from the support wings, made of twenty-centimeter 
iron pipe stock with a combined length of forty meters, to the set. 




To manipulate it all requires real heavy labor, so weVe not whisking 
merrily from town to town, street corner to street corner, with a 
’’miracle tent,” performing a miragelike play with lightning speed. The 
way things have turned out, we’re performing the play in between 
rounds of heavy labor. You were in Utsunomiya in the rain for the 
opening to collect material for your story and wrote about the ’’shining 
celebration,” but you’I I have to admit that day was really something. 

We had to do something about the sea of mud; we weren’t used to setting 
up the tent yet; one of the support wings cracked; the generator quit; 
and we hadn’t even had the time for a dress rehearsal. We were all 
very grateful for being called a ’’celebration,” but looking back it’s 
still not clear where the grind ended and the celebration began. There’s 
always a certain amount of dreary work connected with putting on a 
play, the kind of work that seems so necessary although you don’t 
really understand why. Not the noble, ’’artistic” work, but the work 
of tying, carrying, loading, or pounding, cutting, sewing, and walking 
around—the kind of work that gets pushed off on young apprentices in 
really tightly organized troupes. It’s something like offering up 
your thankless labor to the god of theatre for the salvation of a 
single night’s illusion, even though salvation is out of the question 
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in the first place. It^s never possible to justify the work. This 
realization was reinforced by our tour. There’s no way to explain 
that fantastic grind, just because it’s all for the sake of a celebra¬ 
tion. I can’t help but get hung up on the confused racket of the 
transition from heavy labor to celebration. Well, this is a fine way 
to start our discussion, isn’t it! 

Shingeki : If that’s the situation you ran into from the very first, 

and if you’ve experienced a betrayal of your expectations and a sense 
of failure, you’re really in big trouble. 

Tsuno : There’s no room at all for a sense of failure. I’m just 
saying that the amount of time required for pure physical labor is 
far more than we had expected. From 7:30 in the morning to 10:30 at 
night, the only respite from the work I just mentioned is the work of 
washing the dishes, airing the sleeping bags, and the like. It’s 
not so very different from our lives in Tokyo, but at least in Tokyo 
there are separate spaces provided in advance for each activity. You’ve 
got your own room, for one thing, and there are rehearsal rooms, offices, 
workrooms, and theatres—and inside the theatre there are dressing 
rooms, the stage, the seats, and the lobby—space is partitioned, each 
area with its own purpose, and work is performed in each according to 
that purpose. In other words, there is a division of labor rein¬ 
forced by a division of space. In the tent, though, there’s only one 
space and all work has to be performed there. Big jobs and little 
jobs, the basic necessities of life like eating and sleeping, extreme¬ 
ly intense human interaction, everything goes on there. All materials, 
all belongings are heaped together there. Rehearsal and performance 
overlap there. Obviously, the relationship between the play and all 
aspects of life outside the play is the all-powerful dictator there. 

There is no escape. If the tent is the source of our discoveries, if 
it is the source of our pain, it is also the source of our joy. You 
can’t tell where one ends and the others begin. To just come right 
out and say it, the tent is one indivisible ’’experience." Even so, 
the reason I began by stressing the painful aspect of things was be¬ 
cause I wanted to get across the point that we don’t sense that ex¬ 
perience as joy or exultation. We are accustomed by long experience 
to making the best possible use of complicated and differing spaces, 
but we are unaccustomed to doing everything in the same space, our 
bodies aren’t built for it, so I guess "suffering" best describes 
our initial reaction. I have no intention of telling tales of hard¬ 
ship and misery and trying to elicit your sympathy; I just think that 
our discussion will progress better if I point out at the beginning 
that the mobile theatre is extremely demanding. I don’t think that 
talking about our sense of elation or accomplishment would get us 
anywhere. 

Shingeki : Mr. Senda, how did you feel? Were you aware of their 
hardship and misery? 

Senda : I was only with them for the first three days, from Utsunomiya 

to Kanuma and Ashikaga. The moaning and groaning was worst the day 
of the opening, but I felt that the real hardship was still to come, 
during the long period of keeping the thing going, when pitching the 
tent became a daily routine. The difficulties of the first few days 
were mostly technical, and I felt that everyone would remain engaged 
and fresh until they got used to their tasks. To be more concrete. 
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though, I spent a week last August D969D traveling with the Situation 
Theatre from Hiroshima to Fukuoka. I was most impressed with the 
differences between that tour and the Center’s. I’m not really 

committed, so it may sound as if I’m throwing stones at people in a 
glass house, but to compare the two was tremendously interesting. Just 
take the size of the two tents, for instance. The Center’s tent is 
a full three times as big as the Situation Theatre’s. It’s almost ten 
meters high, uses steel pipe twenty centimeters in diameter, and re¬ 
quires two trucks to set up—in every respect the Center’s tent is an 
unbelievably big affair. The set, too, is made of steel, and there’s 
the work of constructing it for each performance. There are about 
forty spotlights, and besides that there’s the portable generator and 
amplifying equipment. I had the feeling that they had made an elaborate 
magnification of their Freedom Theatre. In most cases, when groups 
are performing out of doors, they discard the trappings of the theatre, 
and there’s a certain roughness of texture that characterizes their 
performances, but the Center seems to have used the space of the tent 
to do all the things that were impossible in the space of the Freedom 
Theatre, expanding on them at the same time. At the most, the Situation 
Theatre comprises fourteen or fifteen people. The number of people is 
determined from the first by the number that can ride in one truck. 

They squeeze the people in with the set and props and eating utensils. 

It’s against the law to put that many people in a truck, but they cover 
it with a tarp and use only those people to perform their play. In 
contrast, the Center has an average of forty people, fifty on the day 
of the opening. They have three trucks, a microbus, and sometimes a 
passenger car or two, in a sort of caravan. In brief, the Situation 
Theatre maintains a strict self-supporting pace and has, for what it’s 
worth, been able to travel and eat off the play. 

Tsuno : To eat, and moreover to save! 

Senda : Right. There’s more to the Situation Theatre’s self-supporting 
pace than meets the eye. It’s generally thought that they travel a- 
round to new and unplotted territory, but they’re certainly not eating 
their dreams. They cut away everything unnecessary so they will be 
sure to have food to eat. They carry no equipment that won’t fit in 
the truck and use no unnecessary people. They travel light, and that’s 
no exaggeration. Everything from the way they eat to the food itself 
is different from the Center. Dinner on the Center’s opening night 
was pork cutlets and rice, and the next morning there was French bread, 
chicken legs, and an apple apiece! 

Tsuno ; And milk. 

Senda : Pretty classy, if you ask me. Mr* Tsuno, you’ve written about 
the Situation Theatre and called their theatre the ’’romanticism of 
poverty,” but, to phrase it in the extreme, the Center’s brand of theatre 
seems like the ’’pomanticism of feigned poverty.” That’s the impression 
I got that first day. In contrast, the members of the Situation Theatre 
live at subsistence level—they eat only two meals a day and even pro¬ 
vide their own chopsticks and bowls. There are no unnecessary dishes— 
the bowls are filled with rice and the garnish is laid on top; in 
some cases they pour on some soup, moosh it around, and eat that. There’s 
the distinct sense that if someone went out and bought pickles for 
130 yen C37<^I| Ri Reisen would blow her top, screaming that you could 
get the same thing for eighty C2KI1. In other words, they eat just 
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enough to keep going, lay aside everything left over, and are prepared 
for every eventuality. To judge from the way the Center takes its 
meals, you're far from a self-supporting pace. You may well be on the 
road to glorious collapse. 

Tsuno : Not really. WeWe calculated very carefully so that we can 
continue to eat Just so long as weVe on the road and make ¥13,000,000 
E$36,000I1 by the end of the tour. There^s no denying that on the 
third day out we bought fifty sets of cheap, plastic eating utensils. 

It might seem better in principle to have each person bring his own, 
but we We got forty people who We got to keep moving. To stress the 
individuality of eating utensils would only be to create more baggage— 
theyW get broken and be nothing but trouble. On top of that weWe 
got no fire-breathing mother-figure like Ri around, either. If we 
did have someone like Ri, sheW undoubtedly have the rewarding sense 
of seeing a paper ship through a storm, but with forty people, one 
motherW tender loving care would hardly suffice. We did discover that 
one of our members had been trained as a cook, so we had him come along 
as a specialist and decided to let him feed the whole troupe with a 
set of plastic dishes. We operate on the strictest fiscal principles, 
but forty people is still a large number. At the beginning there was 
a proposal to organize into teams and let each team provide for itself; 
and the fact that The Dance of Angels was organized around four groups 
of five or six members each may have had something to do with this. 

We certainly have no love for plastic conformism, and thereW no guarantee 
that a faction that wants to do its own cooking wonW appear. French 
bread, drumsticks, milk, and apples was certainly an exception to the 
rule. Somebody gave us the chicken as a present, and . . . but that 
sure was a good meal. 

Senda : It was good all right, no question about that. 

Tsuno : Through the night before it had been raining cats and dogs, 
but the sky cleared and we were all feeling really good. We’d absolutely 
exhausted ourselves the day of the opening, but we ate that good meal 
and everyone felt a lot better. 

Senda : I was with you for three days and had a chance to talk to Saito 

Ren and Kushida Kazumi and a lot of the members of the troupe. There 
was the expectation among the people involved with the tent that they 
would change, or that the trip would change them. There was the wide¬ 
spread feeling that this tour was different from anything they’d ever 
done before. 

Tsuno : Hm. Each individual had more or less prepared himself mentally 
for the tour, but I wonder if their mental preparations were as unified 
and straightforward as that. There’s no denying that those first few 
days were a big event for everyone, but, looking at realities, the 
daily routine of the tour was to be formed in almost no time at all. 

The routine life of Tokyo and the fluctuating, always different and 
exciting life on the road—things Just weren’t that simple. It was 
more likely that the contradictions and sense of emptiness of the days 
when we worked in the Freedom Theatre would reappear with new intensity. 
This is also the case with the unjustifiable busy-work of the theatre 
we were discussing before—there was the distinct possibility that 
every problem we had in Tokyo would reappear more persistent, more 
intractable than ever during the tour. This isn’t a simple matter of 
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opinion—there hasn^t been a problem weVe met during the tour that 
we hadnH encountered before. It may be a result of the fact that 
I We only traveled with the troupe intermittently, but my impression 
is that we havenW so much put our tour together with new elements 
that have been absent until now in our production process, as those 
elements weWe had all along. They just appear with renewed violence 
and clarity. I suppose this is part of what I mean when I say that 
the mobile theatre has exceeded my expectations. When weWe in Tokyo, 
we can, to a certain degree, solve any basic problem, from the delicate 
problems of human relations to the problems of space and labor divi¬ 
sion. In the tent, however, the old pattern of accumulating experience 
in individualized space and then bringing that experience together at 
the very last moment, the kind of experiential wisdom even we We in¬ 
herited, doesnW really do us much good. 

Sendd • If you travel with the Situation Theatre, either you adapt 
or get drubbed out of the corps, you canW have it both ways. Kara 
JOro says so himself, itW more like the army. If you can submit to 
the army-style regimen you M I be able to take it; if you canW you M I 
get thrown out. ItW a fact that after I left them in Fukuoka a 



number of people were asked to leave the tour. Because the CenterW 
tour is not characterized by a strict regimen like this, I canW 
imagine a change taking place in the acting of its participants. 

Tsuno : The desire to discover a different self is, of course, very 
strong, but that’s not all there is behind the tour, and no one’s 
as optimistic as to think that all one has to do is participate in 
the tour to effect some radical transformation. Even so, though, the 
system that’s developed in the tent is different from any system 
we’ve had so far. in the less than three months we had to prepare 
for the tour, a small number of people had to organize people in 
dozens of cities ail over the country, find places to pitch the tent, 
write the play, rehearse, design and build the tent, and collect money. 
With all that work to do, there was no place for a rationalistic 
division of labor. it was almost as if a state of mass hysteria had 
built up to a fevered pitch and then avalanched into the tour. But 
the tour began, and, waking up at seven each morning, a division of 
labor naturally developed so that it became clear who would take care 
of the musical instruments and who would dismantle the support wings 
of the tent, but it became more and more difficult, for instance, to 
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write up a list of personnel and staff, so every time we printed a 
handbill the names changed. A leadership, based on the division of 
labor suggested by the handbills, did not exist; leaders had to be 
born out of each different situation, and a quasi-anarchistic system 
developed. It’s not that we planned it that way. The way work was 
conducted often became uncontrollably confused. Because people really 
didn’t know what to do next, they quickly became physically and emo¬ 
tionally exhausted. You’d hear people screaming for the stage manager, 
but when he didn’t come crawling out of some corner of the tent, you 
realized that there was no stage manager. Anyone can tell you that 
the military is the most precisely organized form a mobile group can 
take. When it comes to sleeping gear, eating utensils, or clothes, 
those used by the military are stronger and more functional in every 
respect, and the same thing is true of military methods of effectively 
using the talents and energies of a large number of people. At the 
very beginning there was a suggestion to create a hierarchy of ranks 
from field marshal to private and to rotate ranks at weekly intervals, 
but the best we could do with that idea was consider it a joke and 
laugh. No matter how you look at it, we’re vagabonds of a syphilitic 
peace and not much inclined toward the military. 



Senda : I’ll admit that there are qualitative differences, but I had 

a real sense that the actors were working and looking forward to a 
change in themselves. This isn’t only the case with the Center; I’ve 
noticed the same earnest expectation in other groups as well. It’s 
always been that when people in the theatre talked about change, they 
meant changes in expression on the stage. So long as that was the case, 
change could be achieved by altering the play or perhaps by moving from 
a large theatre to a smaller one, but then people began insisting 
that there was a more fundamental way of changing that would encompass 
their own acting and private lives as well, that without breaking 
through to that new approach to change, they would not be able to move 
ahead. Take for example last November, when the Performance Group 
Henshin performed The Brig^ they experimented with having the actors 
really beat and kick each other. It was really very foolish, but the 
thing that impressed me as I watched was that there was nothing shock¬ 
ing about actors really beating each other up. There they were, being 
beaten to the ground, groaning before my eyes. Someone’d get kicked 
in the chest, and it would make a hollow sound—if it were me I’d 
have broken a rib or two—but even as I watched I felt nothing. 
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Henshin risked the possible injury of its members and pulled a really 
stupid stunt, but this grew out of the conviction that otherwise they 
would never be able to get to the other end of the tunnel in which they 
found themselves. Then again, Tenkei GekijS ETransformation Theatre] 
recently performed Sdkuva Hime Azirnia Bunsho. As a production of one 
of Namboku^s work, it had a lot of problems, but there was something 
really striking about their earnestness. They were much less interested 
in how to present the play to their audience than they were in how they 
would change by performing Namboku. Wada Shu and Furuyama Keiji, along 
with some of the others who left the old Shinjinkai, have been per¬ 
forming Brecht’s The Roundheads and the Peakheads since last summer 
in Yoyogi Park and around apartment complexes in the city without tell¬ 
ing anyone about it, and I’m convinced that their productions, too, 
are motivated by the basic question people are entertaining about 
themselves as ’’Shingeki actors.” It goes without saying that pure 
earnestness has got to attain a degree of independence before it can 
become valid theatre, but I cannot help feeling that this naive and 
rather clumsy approach to theatre is extremely important. There are 
altogether too many productions where the people on the stage have no 
idea what their stake in their theatre is. You might not like having 



the Center discussed in the same breath as these other groups, but I 
wonder if the same earnest quest isn’t to be found at the roots of 
the Center’s current tour. People are just self-conscious about dis¬ 
cussing it. 

Tsuno : It’s not so much a matter of being self-conscious as, well 

in my case, an unwillingness to get moralistic. I can remind myself 
that I will change by passing through this experience, that I have to 
change, but so long as my own moralistic attitude toward change remains, 
there’s no hope for change at all. But this is only my own hang-up 
and not necessarily that of the Center actors. This does not negate, 
of course, the fact that, traveling around on some half-assed tour 
for months, facing one obstacle after another, we unavoidably come to 
expect something to change. That’s only natural. We would all like 
to change; we’d all Iike to create some new and different thrill. In 
addition, there’s the suspicion that if thirty or forty people travel 
around together for a long period of time, a sense of community will 
be born in one form or another. Without the emotional foundation 
provided by drugs like LSD or certain varieties of religious commitment, 
Mm convinced that there’s very little possibility of realizing a true 
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community anymore. Nevertheless, over a long period of time this 
emotional foundation can be built up a Iittle at a time. One night 
we pitched the tent on an open field. The lights shone over the field, 
and numberless blades of grass began to shine back at us. If there 
were a single wild flower standing tender and alone there, we would 
almost naturally work around it in setting up the tent, making sure 
not to trample or harm it in any way. Everybody would feel that the 
flower would throw stage effects all out of whack, but another, in¬ 
explicable set of emotions operating somewhere beneath the surface 
would prevent us from doing anything about it. Little, individual 
pieces of shared concreteness like this, where joy and suffering are 
inextricably blended together, gradually accumulate inside us. I sup¬ 
pose that^s the reason I feel it’s enough to experience the accumu¬ 
lation of sentiment and annoyance one thing at a time as we travel 
ground with the tent, without getting all keyed up about things in 
general. If we were going to cut away all the detail and put all our 
eggs in one do-or-die basket, then there would be no reason to keep 
the tent. We’d be better off staying in the Freedom Theatre. 

Senda : Did a lot of planning go into obtaining places to perform? 

Tsuno : We made contact with young activists around the country and 
used those contacts as a base from which to operate, but we had no in¬ 
tention of creating a permanent network to support any tour we might 
undertake. Even if that had, in fact, been our intention, it would 
have been impossible to create such a network. They’re moving around 
and doing things Just as we are, and even if we succeed in working 
successfully together on one project, there’s no telling how things 
would go with the next. Even in the case of student clubs and young 
theatre troupes, there’s no guarantee that groups existing now won’t 
split up or go out of existence next month. The way things are set up 
now, it’s not at all unusual for some guy who’s promised to take the 
responsibility for a certain area to simply disappear. If we decide 
to continue the tour next year Ci97lll, there’s no doubt in my mind 
that we’d have to begin all over again from scratch. 

Senda : It’s said that when theatre companies from Tokyo go on tour 

they prepare special plays aimed at the provinces. There are extremely 
few examples of people taking a play that represents the most refined 
aspects of their thinking to date. Even given the fact that touring 
companies have to come out on top financially, their attitude toward 
provincial audiences still seems condescending. The play the Center 
is touring now is aimed neither at the provinces nor at Tokyo but 
represents the Center’s newest formulation of the problems it’s facing, 
stating in effect that this is how far the members of the Center have 
gotten in solving those problems. So it’s only natural that the 
audience should be confused. There are people in your audiences say¬ 
ing, ’’What the hell is this supposed to be?” and others replying, 

”No idea, but it sure is exciting,” there are groups actually sitting 
in the bleachers arguing. Compared to the smug, know-it-all audiences 
in Tokyo, I found that a really stimulating sight. 

Tsuno : You said the large companies tone down their plays for provincial 
audiences, but that’s not just because they’re going to perform in the 
provinces—they perform the same plays for R5en in Tokyo. They’re not 
just underrating provincial audiences; they play down to any audience 
as a matter of course, including those audiences organized by R5en, 
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without any distinction between Tokyo and the provinces. For our part, 
we have no idea of what it means to tone a play up or down. If Suzuki 
Tadashi directs The Doll's House^ heMI change it all around in the 
process; if Kara decides to do Chekhov, it’s obvious that the result 
will be Kara Juro’s own version of Chekhov. Sato Makoto thought he’d 
like to do something with Marat/Sade^ and when he went ahead and tried 
it, all of a sudden there was The Dance of Angels Who Bum Their Own 
Wings. 

Senda : Since Theatre Center 68 was formed, the Center, the Association 
of Discovery EHakken no Kai], and the Situation Theatre have done a 
great deal to create new routes, different from those of R5en, for 
getting theatre out of Tokyo. I’m not saying that by taking advantage 
of these routes people will have no difficulty in performing outside 
of Tokyo, but I do feel that a start has been made in creating a new 
avenue to that end. 

Tsuno : Given the present situation, though, our experiences as groups 
are not going to achieve any single effect, nor are they going to be 
systematized. There’s no reason to expect they should. We never had 



any intention of following the routes traveled by the Situation Theatre 
or the Association of Discovery. We might meet them occasionally and 
exchange bits of information about how this or that place was, but 
our discussions never leave the realm of everyday conversation, and 
wherever we go we have to play things by ear. I don’t suppose there’s 
any way around it. Each of us travels to a city and tries to find 
someone who seems to be of like mind, only to find as we work together 
that we really don’t think alike at all. For that matter, the major 
theme of what we’re doing is the mechanical, predetermined method of 
preparing a play, which is what theatre is, I suppose. How can I put 
it? Theatre is more than theatre because the most theatrical thing 
of all is the man/ier in which one forces theatre in upon the world. If 
each group does not bring to bear every bit of knowledge and experience 
at its disposal, then theatre can only fail. If there’s one thing Kara 
has taught me it’s this. You’ve written about the Situation Theatre’s 
red tent as "symbolizing blood and bones" and contrasted its "almost 
human warmth" to "the dynamic functionalism of the Center’s black tent." 
To go a little deeper, though, the Situation Theatre takes traveling 
or wandering as the motif of their plays. Just as they’re traveling in 
reality, they’re also traveling in their plays. Bringing these two 
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dimensions together, they have been able to give their tent great depth 
and richness. That there will be contact with the audience, that 
actors will walk in among the seated members of the audience and talk 
with them, is guaranteed not only by circumstance but by the play 
itself, and this too determines the character of their tent. In our 
case, on the other hand, and this was also true when we were producing 
Sato Makoto’s plays in the Freedom Theatre, there is a centripetal force 
emanating from, the center of the tent; the crowds of people who come 
avalanching into the tent are slowly drawn to its center. For the 
audience, there must always be the sense that the people before them 
are traveling, that tomorrow they will have left for another place. 

The Situation Theatre’s plays have a pronounced tendency to keep re¬ 
minding the audience of the fact that they are traveling, until the 
audience’s consciousness begins to crystallize. We have just the 
opposite tendency. We try to eliminate any direct reference to the 
fact that we are traveling by producing Just that kind of play which 
seems least suitable to a traveling group. 

Senda : The scene I like the best is that one at the beginning, when 
the Red Wind and Grey Wind run confusedly into the tent and dance a 
wild sort of samba with the Birds and the Angels. That scene remains 
impressive no matter how often I see it. I think the play was char¬ 
acterized by an extraordinarily clear outline. And then Angel Red, 
blowing his trumpet [sicH, his disease gradually worsening. I thought 
it was very interesting to see how this character had been abstracted 
from Weiss’s Marat/Sade. I’m absolutely positive that that image 
of the diseased masses is, in the authors’ conception, the image of 
the masses impressed with the seal of Stalinism. 

Tsuno : I think Sat5 Makoto and the others took their lead from two 

points of doubt they had about Weiss’s play—first their inability to 
take the Four Singers, who Weiss has said represent the masses, se¬ 
riously, and second their feeling that the treatment of the radical 
Jacques Roux was altogether too transparent. Weiss’s Marat/Sade is 
an intense work, but in the final analysis it’s an extraordinarily 
precise and stable work of structure, supported by these two pieces 
of Weiss-ian legerdemain.. By changing these two elements, the whole 
system of Weiss’s play collapses. I think that’s pretty clear in our 
production. To return to the tent, though, do you think this idea of 
traveling theatre, in different ways, of course, is going to become 
more and more popular? Do you think this represents some kind of 
’’world trend?” If there is a Living Theatre wandering around Europe, 
there is a Situation Theatre here; if we are thinking about ’’itinerant 
art” they are reassessing the commedia dell ’arte. 

Senda : Whether it be the Living Theatre or the Bread and Puppet Theatre 
or the several dozen mobile theatre troupes that are said to be active 
in America, the common aim seems to be to besiege the audience with 
direct and highly political campaigning. The Center, the Situation 
Theatre, and the Association of Discovery differ from them completely 
in this respect. The Japanese group most nearly sharing this approach 
may be Terayama ShuJi and his Tenjo Sajiki troupe, who deny direct 
political involvement. Oh, and then, as far as groups who advocate 
change through agitation technique, there’s Maki Takeshi and his mobile 
group, who have been devotedly performing in gymnasiums and out in 
Inokashira Park. Mobile theatre seems to be thriving best in America, 
where they still seem able to use direct agitation on their audiences. 
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In Japan, though, living through the I960’s, which began with the 
struggle against the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Treaty, meant en¬ 
countering a number of experiences which gave us serious doubts about 
the value of the very agitation techniques we had believed in so 
easily before. To see people actually using those techniques is very 
strange indeed. It’s very difficult to conceive of a person’s being 
revolutionized by having things pointed out to him; any personal 
change that easily accomplished would not be worth the trouble anyway. 

And on top of that, what possible change in others could be achieved 
by people (actors) unable to make fundamental changes in themselves? 

That’s why Japanese theatre will never resemble the kind of theatre 
they do at Berkeley. When groups take plays on tour with R5en, they 
often hold discussions after the play. One of the special characteristics 
of both the Center and the Situation Theatre is that you don’t indulge 

in that sort of thing. In a way, you’re giving your audiences the 

cold shoulder by eliminating the sense of a dialogue. You try to 
pack everything you have to say into the play itself, although the 
play is filled with riddles and that^s a fact. First come and see the 
play, it may be difficult to understand, but everything we have to 
say is packed in it. That’s your attitude. I’m not saying it’s good 
or bad; I’m just saying the plays are circumspect. Sat5 Makoto’s plays 
are typical in this regard. The one thing that mustn’t be forgotten, 
though, is that both the Center’s plays and those of the Situation 

Theatre are, in fact, agitation. Both Kara and Sato are provoking 

their audiences when their plays are at their most circumspect, and 
it is this circumspect quality which makes them unique in ’’world 
mobile theatre.” At its most circumspect, agitation is trapped within 
itself with no way out. But skim through the Parisian street plays 
from the May Revolution, published in TDR—they’re direct and easy to 
understand. They read like oontes. 

Tsuno : I guess that while there is the desire to make people under¬ 
stand, there is also the conviction that the Job isn’t going to be 
easy. Even if we lack the ability to pack everything into ’’big words” 
like LOVE and STOP THE WAR IN VIETNAM! we still want people to under¬ 
stand. Before we go ahead with that, though, we feel the urge to 
put obstacles between them and us. Unless the people watching wind 
their way through the obstacle-ridden field of the theatre, releasing 
all of their senses, finally stumbling their way to the conclusion, 
they can’t feel that they’ve really understood. Recently there’s been 
a reassessment of Russian Formalism. It contends that in order to 
reach real perception, one first has to create circumstances which 
impede perception. It’s one way of separating things, like the alien¬ 
ation effect, but unlike Brecht’s technique of putting cold, empty, 
critical distance between things, it seeks to bury that distance by 
supersaturating it with obstacles. It can be taken as the excessive 
application of ornament, like a popularized theory of mannerism. But 
we want to break through that field of obstacles, that ornamentation 
with a very deep kind of agitation. As you said, in order to succeed 
with agitation theatre you have to move to the farthest possible point 
removed from agitation. 

Senda : Recently I reread some of Kara’s plays, beginning with his 
earliest, and I realized that his intention to provoke his audience 
was clear from the first. In contrast to the shameless postwar history 
of progress, which betrayed the burned-over fields of the years im¬ 
mediately after the war, Kara poses ’’the fleeting image of the hero 
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John Silver.” You can get very little from Kara’s plays if you don’t 
get this essential message. There is a need to reappraise the reasons 
why Kara has gone to such extremes, overcoming every difficulty, to 
continue his tent productions. Kara has a penchant for camouflage, 
so he doesn’t say a word about his true intentions, and his fans have 
a tendency to avoid discussing such mundane subjects, too. 

Tsuno : We hardly want to make it the purpose of our tour, but it’s 
a fact that agitation is the sine qua non of any mobile theatre. There’s 
one other thing that’s true in every case. The very obvious agitation 
of the play, the agitation to be found within the play’s difficulty, 
is the subject of a strong sense of resistance. We are unwilling to 
define that agitation in words for fear of limiting it and depriving 
it of its power. This makes for an exceedingly difficult play, but 
what supports the play’s difficulty and makes it work is the extreme 
lucidity and concreteness of each individual component part. Take 
Kara or Suzuki or Makoto—there’s not a single incomprehensible moment 
in the action of their plays. At the very least they entertain their 
audiences; they show them a good time. In other words, a process of 
understanding is initiated through the clear presentation of detail 
in each succeeding instant of the play. 

^See Senda^s article ^^Eed Tent South^^ in CTJ I-I for a description of his 
experiences with the Situation Theatre. 
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This play was first performed as part of Theatre Center 68/70’s mobile 
theatre tour, between October 1970 and January 1971. It was originally 
published in Dojidai Engeki (volume one number three) under the title 
Tsubasa o Moyasu Tenshi-^Taohi no Butd. 


Sat5 Masahiko + Okabayashi Nobuyasu + 

Koyama Yasuhiro + Hattori Yoshitsugu 

Shuri Misao 

Abe Nobuyuki 

Tachiki Sadahiko 

Tamura Isao 

Mizuno Kazuko + Yabu Kazuhiko 
Sato Makoto 

Komiya Tadahiko + Kogure Reiko 

Bessho Yorihisa + Otsuki Tetsuro + Sugiyama 

Toshio + Komori Shigeru 


Music: 

Movement: 

Stage Design: 

Lighting: 

Sound: 

Costumes: 

Director: 

Directorial Assistants: 
Stage Managers: 


Angel Red: 

Angel 1: 

Angel 2: 

Angel 3: 

Angel 4: 

Angel 5: 

King of the Birds: 
Bird 1: 

Bird 2: 

Bird 3: 

Bird 4: 

Grey Wind 1: 

Grey Wind 2: 

Grey Wind 3: 

Grey Wind 4: 

Grey Wind 5: 

Grey Wind 6: 

Red Wi nd 1: 

Red Wind 2: 

Red Wind 3: 

Red Wind 4: 

Red Wind 5: 

Red Wind 6: 


A Cast 

Hattori Yoshitsugu 
Sato Hiroshi 
Asahina Naoyuki 

Baba Yoshiyuki 
Yasuda Minami 
Yamaguchi Miyako 
Kaneko Kenzo 
Hiura Tsutomu 
Ishizaki Osamu 
Yoshida Hideko 
Kiritani Natsuko 
Kusano Dai go 
Kushida Kazumi 
Hi rose Masasuke 
Nakamura Horyu 
Saito Haruhiko 
.1 to Mach i ko 
Shimizu Koji 
Kat5 Tadashi 
Mizoguchi Shunsuke 
Ozasa Kazunari 
Muramatsu Katsumi 
Arai Jun 


B Cast 

same 

same 

Okabayashi Nobuyasu + 

Bessho Yorihisa 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

Nemoto Kazushi 
Arai Jun 
Inoue Shigeko 
Saito Haruhiko 
Nakamura Horyu 
same 

Kushida Kazumi 
Kusano Dai go 
Miyazaki Fumie 
Muramatsu Katsumi 
Mizoguchi Shunsuke 
Kato Tadashi 
Fukuhara Kazuomi 
Shimizu Koji 
Yoshida Hideko 


(6)Sat5 Makoto, Yamamoto Kiyokazu, Kat5 Tadashi, SaitS Ren 1970 
translation (§)David Goodman 1971 


Caution: This play is fully protected, in whole, in part or in any form 
under the copyright laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire including the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, and is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, radio, television, recitation, 
public reading, and any method of photographic reproduction are strictly 
reserved. For professional and amateur rights all inquiries should be 
directed to Concerned Theatre Japan Co., Ltd., Nishi-Azabu 3-1-14, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, 106, Japan. 
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The inside surface of the tent is black. At one end stands the 
'^Lunatic Landau^ " at the other the ^^Flower Bed^ " and between them 
a third performance area. 

1 

Darkness. Then^ silence. 

Words on the screen. 

THIS ISA DREAM. 

In the pale blue light The Angels sing^ accompanying themselves 
on electric guitars^ as words flash across the screen. 

THE BALLAD OF FALLEN BIRDS 

That day the sky was a jaundice yellow 
And the last assassination ended. 

In a plaza corner of your town. 

Two shadows danced, twisting together. 

One man’s hatchet, one man’s brow 

That was the end, that was the grand finale. 

That day the town was deathly silent 
And the last betrayal ended 
Your house stood aloof above the plaza 
Curtains drawn across its four windows 
Nobody saw, nobody knew 

You just forgot, you lost all recollection. 

That day the night was nearly endless 

And the last reprisal ended 

From the damson plum in your yard 

Hung the bloody man, hatchet still in hand 

Swinging all alone, making flowers bloom below 

Then came a day when every trace had vanished. 

From that point on? 

From that point on? 

We’ll be a I I right if we don’t dream! 

We’ll be all right if we don’t dream! 

The slides accompanying the song read as follows. 

A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

WITHIN A DREAM 

THIS IS A DREAM 

THEATRE MUST BE REVOLUTIONARY 
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MORAL: IN A CRIMINAL SOCIETY ONE HAS NO CHOICE BUT TO BE 

CRIMINAL. 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR THEATRE TO BE REVOLUTIONARY. 

THE FIRST REVOLUTION: REVOLUTION WITHIN THE REVOLUTION. 

TO TURN ONESELF FROM THE INSIDE OUT. 

JULY 13, SATURDAY: 

A CALL TO THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. 

SIGNED, JEAN PAUL MARAT 

WAS ASSASSINATED BY THE FANATIC ANT IREVOLUTIONARY CHARLOTTE 
CORDAY 

ON SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1793. 

THEATRE MUST BE OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION. 

STATEMENT: ANY PLEASURE WEAKENS WITH DILUTION. 

Angel 1 puts his instrument down and shouts. 

Angel 1: You! You know I haven’t really done anything yet, and 
you know that I feel now more than ever that I must. But you antic¬ 
ipate, and you’re prosecuting me on the basis of your anticipation 
and on that basis alone. The honor is more than I deserve. (Gravely) 
I can only hope that some day I may be worthy of the honor you have 
bestowed upon me, and I pledge myself to the diligent pursuit of that 
goaI. Thank you. 

The other Angels join Angel 1. 

Angel Red lies prostrate and unmoving before them. 

Angel 2: Now I’ve done it. 

Angel 4: Christ, does he stink! 

Angel 3: Maybe it’s going to rain. Hard to tell. 

Angel 2: Now I’ve done it. Now I’ve really done it. 

Angel 3: I feel so damned dizzy. I’ve got the shakes. Must be this 
fucking cold. (To Angel How about you? 

Angel 5: Can’t tell. 

Angel 2: Gimme a sandwich. 

Angel 1 (pointing to Angel Redj : Let’s ask. 

Angel 4: Who? The corpse? 
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Angel 5 guffaws. 

Angel 4: Shut up! 

Angel 1 (exomining Angel Red j: Three stab wounds, nine punctures, 
numberless cuts and bruises. . . . But you couldn’t call any one of 
them fatal. What do you think? 

Angels 4 and 5: No idea. 

Angel 2: Gimme a sandwich. 

Angel 3: I wonder if it’s morning? 

Angel 1 (into Angel Red's eav)\ You the one? The one we were supposed 
to meet on the beach? 

Angel 4 (vapidly): The weatherman rabbit—a woman. 

Angel 3: The weatherman rabbit—a sex maniac. 
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Angel 5: The weatherman rabbit—a bore of a goldfish dealer. 

Angel 2: The weatherman rabbit—a braggart, a useless bump on a log. 

Angel 3 (singing): I’m late, I’m late. 

For a very important date. 

Angels (with the exception of Angel 1, picking up the tune): 

No time to say hello goodbye, 

I’m late, I’m late, I’m late. 

Angel 1: Quiet! 

All are quiet. 

Angel 1: Not you. iTo Angel Red) You! You’re the one who’s causing 
all the trouble. We are here to mourn, pay our last respects. 

Angel 4: We’re awfully close to our destination. 



Angel 3: I guess it’s going to rain today after all. 

Angel 5: Look at the knife. 

Angel 4: East by northeast wind. Velocity zero. 

Angel 1 (ovatovically) : Here is a man who achieved a hero’s death. 
But nothing has ended; it is only the beginning, his first decisive 
step. He has died and now struggles le born. He will become the 
tacit standard for others. His life, indomitable, will blaze on to 
the very ends of time! 

Angels: We’re sorry! 

Angel 1 (whispering into Angel Red's ear): Then you’re not the one 
we were supposed to meet on the beach, are you? 
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Angel Red slowly gets to his feet and shakes his head. He suf¬ 
fers from an incurable fever^ his body is covered with pock¬ 
marks^ and half his hair has already fallen out. His gaze is 




never fixed hut wandering^ With the passage of time his pocks 
can only grow denser and more malignant^ He carries a saxophone and 
plays a plaintive melody at intervals throughout the play. 

Angel 5: My God! When is this going to end? I can’t stand any more. 

Angel 1 takes a pistol from his pockety turns and fires. Angel 6 
collapses in a heap. 

Angel 1: You should show more respect when a person’s talking. 

Angel S:(raising her head): But where would it get you if I really 
did die? (She makes a pistol with her fingers and aims it at Angel 1.) 
Bang! 


The lights dim and out of the darkness a voice is heard. 

Angel 2: Now you’ve done it. . . . Now you’ve really done it. . . . 
You’ve really done it this time. 



Words on the screen. 


THE END: 1793/1971 

THE END—THE CURTAIN QUIETLY FALLS. 

MORNING. 

THIS IS A DREAM. 

BIRDS. 

A strong shaft of light falls on the Flower Bedy revealing the 
prostrate King of the Birds and his four subjects. 

King: Morning. Report! 

Bird 1: Yes, your majesty. The wind. 

Bird 2: Yes, your majesty. Blowing from two directions. 
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King: Proceed. (He signals with his finger.) 

Birds 3 and 4 (very deliberately): Dusty and smelling of gun powder— 
the Grey Wind. Out of the north it blows, from the toothless gums 
of frostbitten soldiers. 

The King of the Birds again signals with his finger. 

Birds 3 and 4: Fever and hideous myth. A whirling, suffocating 
storm of pollen—the Red Wind. Out of the south it blows, from the 
maggot roar of a sun-struck mare’s exploded belly. 

King: Well and good. It is morning. Tea! 

Angels: Monsieur! 

The tent grows light. A samba rhythm is heard in the distance 
outside the tent. An orator*s voice mixed with the-sounds of a 
crowd. Thenj from different directions the Grey Wind and Red 
Wind enter. They dance their way into the tent in a splendid^ 
carnival-like frenzy. 

King (loudly) \ Well and good. Seconds on the tea! 

Angels and Winds: Monsieur! 

The dance reaches orgasmic proportions. Then everyone suddenly 
freezes. The lights dim^ leaving only the Flower Bed illuminated. 

Bird 1: There no more, our children. 

Bird 2: No longer reflected. 

Bird 1: In the mirrors on your backs. 

Bird 2: That faded landscape. 

Birds 3 and 4 (singing a children's song): 

Where, oh, where are you from? 

Higo, yo. 

Higo, where abouts? 

Kumamoto, yo. 

Kumamoto, where abouts? 

The rifles go zudone! 

King: That’s the spirit! Again! 

Birds 3 and 4: The rifles go zudone! 

Bird 1: There no more, our children. 

Bird 2: In the mirrors on your backs. 

Birds 3 and 4: The rifles go zudone! 
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King (clapping his hands): Come on, baby, let^s see you shake that 
thing! 

Birds 3 and 4 (with all their might): The rifles go zudone! 


Blackout 

2 

Words on the screen. 

AH, THE BREACH OF THE LAST EIGHTY YEARS, 

CRIED AUGUSTE BLANQUI IN 1870, 

WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE! 

PASSION IN 1792. IN 1870 ONLY WORDS. 

MODEL: SADE OR DICTATORSHIP? 

INDIVIDUAL TERRORISM OR TERRORISM BY THE STATE? 

NEITHER IS JUSTIFIABLE AND THUS EACH JUSTIFIES THE OTHER. 

DULY ACKNOWLEDGED LINE NO. I 

NO, SIRE, THIS IS NOT A REBELLION, IT IS A REVOLUTION. 

THE END. DEATH. INDIVIDUAL. IN THE EXTREME. 

WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE! 

Voices in the darkness shouty ’’Watch your language!” and ’’Off the 
stage, hack!” Almost simultaneouslyy Red Wind 1 appears on the 
primary stage. 

Red Wind 1: I am Donatien-AIphonse^Frangois de Sade. 

Grey Wind 1, resting in his bathy appears out of the darkness. 

Angel Red crouches near him. 

Grey Wind 1: I am Jean Paul Marat. (Changing his tone) Simmone! 

Simmone! 

Grey Wind 6 appears carrying a bucket and bandages. Red Wind 1, 
his finger to his lipSy approaches her and rips bucket and 
bandages from her hands. Grey Wind 6 is about to speaky but 
Red Wind 1 forces her from the stage. 

Red Wind 1 : I am Simmone Evrard. 

Grey Wind 1; I am Marat, man of the people. At this moment I am 
enveloped in a cloud of passion and delusion. My hand has just gripped 
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the quill. 


Red Wind 1 (impassively): Marat, what’s happened to our revolution? 
Marat, we can no longer wait until tomorrow. Come, Marat, we are as 
poor as ever. If you don’t mind, we’d like the revolution you promised, 
and we’d like it right away. 

Grey Wind 1: A voice, caI I ing from the alleyway, has just faded from 
my ears. My gaze is fixed on a map of France tacked to the wall be¬ 
fore me. Simmone! Simmone! 

Red Wind 1: Anon, sir, anon. 

Echoing Red Wind I's words^ the Red Wind springs into song. During 
the songy Red Wind 1 draws near Grey Wind 1 and changes his 
bandages and the water in his hath. 

SONG OF THE MASTER BAITER 

Come on. Happiness, come on, Joy, 

Get your sweaty hands off 
The hammer-head of my prick! 

You are the ones! 

You are the ones! 

Look at the state you’ve got us in! 

Mun-mun-mun-mun 

Mun-mun-mun-mun (loud laughter). 

Come on. Peppermint, come on. Stick, 

Come a little faster through 
The rye and rosebush dew! 

You are the one! 

You are the one! 

Look at the mess you’ve got us in! 

Mun-mun-mun-mun 

Mun-mun-mun-mun (loud laughter). 

Grey Wind 1: Simmone! Simmone! Come quickly, change my water! 

Red Wind: Anon, sir, anon. 

Red Wind 1: I am Donatien-A I phonse-Frangois de Sade. 

With this Red Wind 1 climbs into Marat's bath. During the fol¬ 
lowing speechy Red Wind 1 artfully charms Grey Wind 1 and arranges 
their bodies so that Grey Wind 1 mounts him in act of homosexual 
coitus. Gathering aroundy the Red Wind reacts to them with jeers 
and catcalls. 

Red Wind 1: In the name of the free and sovereign people. Citizen 
Sade wishes hereby to express his heartfelt condolences to the great 
flame of our revolution. Citizen Jean Paul Marat. 

Red Wind 6: What are you talking about! What you need is self- 
criticism! 
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Red Wind 4: That^s it, daddy, show him where it^s at! 

Red Wind 1: Comrade Marat! 

Red Wind 3: Nonsense! Eat shit! 

Red Wind 1: You have revealed the Chains of Slavery\ you have exposed 
the fallacious theory of absolutism and its concomitant concentration 
of wealth, as well as the essential deception of religion. You have 
raised high the standard of revolution for our age. Comrade Marat! 

Red Wind 3: Nonsense! Eat shit! 

Red Wind 1: The painful road of revolution you have walked is the path 
of our people^s wisdom, first opened by the illustrious Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Red Wind 4: That^s telling him! 

Red Wind 6: Desertion! Treason! Opportunism! Escapism! Defeatism! 



1 ndecency! 



Red Wind 2 

(to Red Wind 6): Right on! 


Red Wind 1: 

Comrade Marat! 


Red Wind 3: 

Nonsense! Eat shit! 


Red Wind 1: Your uncompromising speeches printed in Ami du Peuple 

the Journal de la Republique Franqaise! What an inestimable con¬ 
tribution they have made to our courage and strength of purpose! 

and 

Red Wind 2: 

1 can’t hear you! 


Red Wind 4: 

Let’s get serious! 


Red Wind 1: 

Comrade Marat! 


Red Wind 3; 

Nonsense! Eat shit! 


Red Wind 1: 

Voices crying aloud! Comrade Marat! 
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Red Wind 3: Nonsense! Eat shit! 

Red Wind 1: Our revolution is now in crisis. The citizens of Paris, 
nay, the people of France call out to you! Now, more than ever, we 
need your steadfast leadership, your merciless assaults on our rightist 
opponents. 

Red Wind 6: Get to the point, already! Come on, goddamit, get to the 
point! 

Red Wind 4: It doesn’t really matter. Let’s just keep it moving! 

Red Wind 1: We need you. Your words aflame, your eyes, beaming the 
light of reason! Or. . . or your brawny chest. Your moist, passionate 
lips. Your delicate fingers, gripping your pen. Ah-ah, Comrade Marat! 

Red Wind 3: Nonsense! Eat shit! 

Red Wind 4: I can feel it! I can feel it! 



Red Wind 1: And yet, we stand lost before your corpse! Our ship, 
tossed on stormy seas, has lost its pilot. Alas! 

Red Wind 2: Get out! Get out and stay out! (Rhythmioally) Get out! 
Stay out! 

Red Wind 6 (joining ,in)\ Get out! Stay out! 

Red Wind 1: Alas! Comrade Marat! 

Red Wind 3: Nonsense! Eat shit! 

Red Wind 1: That hateful maniac who stole you from us! Shall we 
forget that pallid girl and her cold steel knife? Shall her blood on 
the guillotine be met with silence? No! With triumphant shouts of 
revenge! 

Red Wind 4: He’s thrusting to the midsection—just like his father! 
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Red Wind 1: That loathsome maid of Caen—Charlotte Corday! There, 
Marat, Comrade Marat, there. . . there! . . . 

Red Wind (announoing): The maid of Caen—Charlotte Corday! 

Red Wind 1 is looked in a passionate embraoe with Grey Wind 1. All 
at onoe^ the Red Wind swirling around them freeze* 

Words on the screen* 

THE EMBODIMENT OF MURDER IN THE NAME OF ABSTRACT LAWS. 

MODEL: GUILLOTINE OR KNIFE? 

HEROINE! 

Angel Red stands and heats out a fanfare roll on a drum* 

Voices fKing of the Birds, Bird 1, and Bird 2): Charlotte Corday! 

Called forth by the King of the Birds^ two Cordays TBirds 3 and 
enter to the solemn beat of the drum^ attended by Birds 1 and 2. 
They oome to a halt on either side of the bathj which still con¬ 
tains Red Wind 1 and Grey Wind 1. 

Angels: Charlotte Corday! 

Similarlyy the Angels appear carrying Angel 5 on their shoulders. 
Angel 5's Corday is attended by Angel 3. The roll of the drum 
continues. The Red Wind^ not to be left outj raise Red Wind 6 
to their shoulders. Her partner is Red Wind 3. 

Red Wind: Charlotte Corday! 

The four Cordays gather around the bath. Classical music wells 
up and a minuet begins^ danced by the four Cordays and their 
attendants. When the music stops^ the King of the Birds speaks. 

King: Your fingers beat the drum. The sound of sounds is liberated 
and creates new harmony between men. You take one step and new people 
rise to move forward. You look behind and there is new love; looking 
ahead again, new love! Our children sing to you, "Improve our lot! 

Free us from difficulty! But first do something about the relentless 
march of time!" The people cry out to you, "The pinnacle of our dreams, 
the depths of our fate: anywhere will do, just reconcile the two!" 

You always appear, then go where you will. Shall we have the knife, 
then? 

Angels: Monsieur! 

The Angels draw knives and begin juggling them. Music. 

Cordays (together ): Knife! 

Red Wind: Knife! 

Red Wind 1 and Grey Wind 1: Knife! 
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Angel Red (screaming) : Knife! 

King: A real knife! My children, a real knife! A real knife! A rea 
knife! 

Birds 1 and 2: A real knife! 

Angel Red (in_a piercing scream): Knife! 

Cordays (together): Knife! 

Angel 1: It is like your ambitions, worthless! 

Red Wind: Knife! 

Angel 2: It is like your utopia, empty! 

Red Wind 1 and Grey Wind 1: Knife! 

Angel 3: It is like your chance meeting, pure fantasy! 

Red Wind, Grey Wind, and Angels: Knife! 

Angel 4: It is like your diseases, incurable! 

King: A knife, a real knife! 

Birds 1 and 2: A real knife! 

Angels: I feel nothing, nothing. Nothing at all. 

Angel Red: Knife! 

All: Knife! 

A large mannequin comes flying into the assembly, An enormous 
knife is lodged in its hack. The butt of the knife glistens 
white. 

Red Wind 6 approaches. 

Red Wind 6: Excuse me, please. I would like to purchase a knife. 

Cordays (excluding Red Wind 6j: Yes, of course. But tell me, good 
woman, who is it for? 

Red Wind 6 does not reply but^ smiling^ pulls the knife from the 
mannequin^s back. 

Red Wind 6: What will this cost me? 

Slides flash quickly across the screen with the faces of Patrice 
Lumumba^ Malcolm Trotsky^ Maratj Che. 

Blackout 
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The Angels svng and play. The male members of the Grey Wind 
enter carrying baskets overflowing with flowers. They sing 
and dance to the Angels' music. 

TEE GUILLOTINE EXPRESS 

Daylight field of flowers 
Chestnut eyes wide open 
Gentle you and gentle me 
Red as beets! 

See the tower soaring there and up top 
The Cheshire Cat is waving 
His smiling flag at us! 

Oh my goodness, time to go. 

Our transfer bus will pull out if weVe too slow! 

Let^s go, let^s go. 

The Guillotine Express. 

Let’s go, let’s go. 

The GuiIlotine Express. 

Hunting in broad daylight 

For girls with legs wide open 

How delicious, hit and run: berry hunt! 

Deadend on Third Avenue, and look there, 

A funeral pyre erected for someone on the right. 

Before we know it, time to go. 

Our transfer bus will pull out if we’re too slow. 

Let’s go, let’s go. 

The GuiIlotine Express. 

Let’s go, let’s go. 

The Guillotine Express. 

The music changes. The dancevs tahe bloody heads fnom their bas¬ 
kets and begin tossing them back and forth like basketballs. The 
male members of the Red Wind lift the mannequin corpse to their 
shouldersy carry it to the Flower Bedy and there go about 
preparing a guillotine. Grey Wind 6 stands near the bath. 

\Jords on the screen. 

BUS STOP. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE STEAM, CITY STREETS LOST TO VIEW 

Red Wind 6 sings^ tightly clutching her knife. Members of the 
Grey Wind reply to her as a chorus. 

RATHER WORSE THAN BETTER^ THANK YOU 

Red Wind 6: 

Banks of fog, slaughterhouse steam. 

City streets lost to view. 
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Swollen corpses float up to the surface, 

Roll and tumble in the waves, seem warm like me and you. 
But it’s only a bad joke: tender flesh, white illusion. 
How are you feeling? How are you feeling? 

Grey Wind: 

At the moment rather worse than better, thank you. 

Red Wind 6: 

You, leaping sprightly from the bus! 

You, shaking your heads! 

Clapping your hands! 

Rolling your eyes! 

Banks of fog, slaughterhouse steam. 

City streets lost to view. 

Swollen corpses float up to the surface. 

Roll and tumble in the waves, seem warm like me and you. 
But it’s only a bad Joke: tender flesh, white illusion. 
How are you feeling? How are you feeling? 

Grey Wind: 

At the moment rather worse than better, thank you. 


Red Wind 6: It won’t be long now. I’ll be there right away. I’M go 
up the stairs slippery with blood one step at a time, being careful not 
to fa I I. I’ll go to join you soon. Don’t worry, I’m all right. Ah, 
yes, it would be best to hide the knife, wouldn’t it? 

Red Wind 6 oonoeals the knife between her breasts. Angel Red 
beats wildly on his drum. 

Birds: Charlotte Corday, the rosy-cheeked assassin. 

Angels: She ain’t! 

Red Wind 6 stands rooted to the ground. Suddenly the Angels 
have surrounded her. She tries to escape^ but the Angels move 
relentlessly in upon her. Both Red Wind 1 and Grey Wind 1 re¬ 
main in the bath while Grey Wind 6 stands nearby. 

Grey Wind 1: Simmone! Simmone! 

Grey Wind 6: Marat! How are you feeling? 

Grey Wind 1: At the moment rather worse than better, thanks. This 
itching is driving me crazy. Bring me some more cold water and change 
the bandage on my head. 

Grey Wind 6: I told you you mustn’t scratch so much. You’ll tear 
the skin away. And you really must stop writing. 

Grey Wind 1: I scratch because it itches. All I’m asking you to do 
is shut up and change the water. And besides, I can’t stop writing. 
This is my appeal. I still have appeals to write by the score. 
(Reading) ’’Saturday, July 13, 1793. A call to the people of France.” 
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Grey Wind 6: Just look! The bath water’s turned crimson! How 
horrible! If you keep on like this you’ll do yourself in for sure. 

Grey Wind 1: So the water turns red, so what? Think of the bloodbaths 
stilI to come! Two days ago I thought that taking the heads of a few 
hundred people would be enough. But yesterday I realized that even 
several thousand would be too few. And today the numbers soar beyond 
reckoning. They’re everywhere. Everywhere! 

Grey Wind 1 suddenly takes Red Wind 1 's arm and begins to twist 
it violently^ Red Wind 1 groans with pain» 

Grey Wind 1: Everywhere, you hear, everywhere! There! Look, there! 
Behind the walls, on the rooftops, in the cellars. Vagrants, vandals, 
looters! Simmone! Simmone! My mind is aflame! It is a raging inferno! 

Red Wind 1 is gasping for breath. Grey Wind 1 continues his 
attack. 

Grey Wind 1: I cannot breathe! God damn these scabs, this infernal 
itching! I can’t stand it! This wasted, rotting flesh! Simmone, 
listen! Screaming voices in my breast! 

Grey Wind 6: You mustn’t scratch. The more you scratch the more 
you ’ll itch. 

Grey Wind 1: No, I’ll scratch all right. I’M scratch and scratch 
till the skin comes off in strips. Because you see, Simmone, I am the 
revolution. This scab- and pus-ridden revolution itself, that is who 
I am! 

Red Wind 1 (painfully) \ No you are not! You wouldn’t know a revolu¬ 
tion from a hole in the ground, Marat! 

While this scene is going on^ Red Wind 6 is dragged to the ground 
by the Angels. Her clothes are tom^ and she is raped and finally 
discarded like a pile of dirty rags. The Birds blow their whistles 
violently^ scolding the Angels. 

Angel 2 (pulling Red Wind 6’s head up by her hair): Come on, let’s 
see if you can stand. 

Angel 3: Try to walk, once around and back again. 

Angel 1: Take off her shoes, both of them. 

Angel 2: "She beat her belly hard against the pavement and broke into 
tears. She squatted down and, drenched in a cold sweat, thought about 
the forest." 

Angel 4: A big smile! See, just like a baby doll—a little girl’s 
gaily smiling face. You must always be smiling, always. Come on. 

Angel 5: She said smile, you bitch. Something wrong with your ears? 

Angel 5 suddenly slaps Red Wind 6 hard across the face. 
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Angel 3: Smile! 


Angel 2: ’’Cotton panties. Elastic biting into her waist. She could 
not even begin to understand how frightened she was.” 

Angel 1: She’s okay. Let’s go. 

The Angels move toward the hathy dragging Red Wind 6. Grey Wind 
6 rushes out trying to head the Angels off. 

Grey Wind 6: I’m sorry. No visitors. No visitors. No visitors. No 
visitors! . . . 

The Angels heat Grey Wind 6 into unconsciousness and thrust the only 
semiconscious Red Wind 6 into Marat^s bath head first. 

Grey Wind 1: What’s happened? Simmone! Simmone! Is there someone 
at the door? Simmone! 

Red Wind 1: You have a visitor. Charlotte Corday. She’s come to 
kill you. But don’t worry, this is only her first visit. She won’t 
kill you until she’s come to your door three times. Then it’s a knife 
in the lungs and good-bye Marat. 

The King of the Birds gives a long whistle. Angel Red heats 
madly on his drum. 

Birds 1 and 2: Charlotte Corday: The First Visit. 

Bird 3: Corday . . . come now, wake up. 

Bird 4: You must knock, you know. Knock. 

Bird 2: Corday, open your eyes. 

The decapitations in the background are rapidly approaching a 
climax. The Angels beat on the sides of Marat ^s tub with sticks. 

Angels: Anybody home? Anybody home? Monsieur Marat? Anybody home? 
Anybody home? You have a visitor. 

Red Wind 1 notices the guillotine. 

Red Wind 1: Shhh! Look! 

Everyone gathered around the bath turns to stare at the guillo¬ 
tine. The blade falls and a doll's head thumps to the earth. 

The Grey Wind let out shrieks of joy. 

Red Wind 1 (speaking directly into Grey Wind 1 's ear): Hey you . . . 

Jean Paul Marat . . . satisfied? Your instructions have been followed 
to the letter. You can rest easy in your bath. (Screaming) Look! 

This head will bring the tota I to three mi I I ion, no less! 

Grey Wind: Nay, m’lord. This chap makes it three million and one. 

The Winds laugh raucously. The Angels resume beating on the 
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bathtub and calling out for Marat. 


Grey Wind 6 (facing the guillotine)'. You mustn^t scratch even if it 
itches. You must bear it, Jean Paul, bear it. See? 

\ 

^ords on the screen, 

THOUGHT AS PLEASURE—V IRTUE, LOVE. 

REPEAT: ANY PLEASURE WEAKENS WITH DILUTION. 

LIFE IS LIMITED. 

VIRTUE AND LOVE ARE PREDICATED UPON ETERNAL LIFE, AS IS THE LAW. 
HOW, THEN, CAN VIRTUE AND LOVE EXIST, OR THE LAW EITHER? 



THEN EVERYTHING IS PERMITTED. 

DO WE OR DO WE NOT BELIEVE IN OURSELVES? 

FREEDOM IS 

EVERYTHING OF WHICH I AM CAPABLE—MY POWER. 

THE EXTERNAL BEYOND EXISTS NO MORE. THE INTERNAL BEYOND 
CONSTITUTES A NEW WAY. 

DREAMS FOR DREAMING. REVOLUTIONS FOR THE REVOLUTION. 

X = RETURN TO GO! DO NOT COLLECT $200! 

Grey Wind 2's voice is heard overlapping the above. 

Voice: You cannot stop what is happening now. How much have they had 
to endure before being capable of this revenge? You gaze upon the 
facts before you, wailing, bawling, but you do not understand. You 
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are responsible. You are the one who made them do It. A man of be¬ 
lated justice, you mourn the bloodletting. But compared to the sea 
they have bled for your wars of invasion and implements of torture, 
the blood flowing here amounts to nothing! Compared to the lives they 
have had to crush in order to sustain you, the sacrifices being made 
today do not bear the counting. Compared to your rape of their vil¬ 
lages, their ignominious deaths in the gutters, two or three houses 
pillaged today are not worth noting! Have you but once seen their 
misery and bellowed in outrage? No, you haven’t moved so much as a 
muscle in their defense! Now your face, your high and mighty face, 
is twisted with contempt and rage. Who in the name of heaven do you 
expect to hear your protest? 

In the middle of this speech the Flotj^er* Bed grows light. Embrac¬ 
ing the parts of the dismembered mannequin^ the King of the Birds 
wails loudly. Grey Wind 2 has delivered the above lines into a 
microphone^ standing beside him. 

King: Tea! Bring me tea! Go ahead. I’ll be a I I right. Bring me 
tea, I said! 

The air is filled with the piercing sound of the Birds' whistles. 
From the direction of the Lunatic Landau^ four Birds approach^ 
this time with real tea carried on a silver tray. Red Wind 1 
appears behind them. He enters with the gait of a very aged man^ 
moving extremely slowly. The whole space of the tent is filled 
with a soft light. There is no longer anyone on the Lunatic 
Landau. Passing Red Wind 1 the members of the Red Wind exit. 

Red Wind 1 greets each of them more with the care of the coward 
than with mannered propriety. Red Wind 1 stops suddenly. In a 
rapid flurry of motion he is surrounded by Grey Winds 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

Grey Wind 4: And may we inquire as to your age? 

Red Wind 1: I will be 19 in June. 

Grey Wind 4: Ho-ho! You look closer to thirty-five or six. And 
where were you born? 

Red Wind 1: In Paris, in the Hotel de la Bourbon, Rue de la Bourbon. 
Grey Wind 3: When did you begin writing? 

Red Wind 1: 1943, 

Grey Wind 3: That’s strange. If you’re nineteen now, that hardly 
seems possible. 

Red Wind 1: I don’t understand it myself. It is rather strange, now 
that you mention it. 

Grey Wind 3: Utterly amazing. Of all the people you have met so far, 
who do you think was the most worthy of note? 

Red Wind 1: There are many people . . . take, for example, Dostoevsky. 
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Grey Wind 3: But if you’re not even nineteen yet, you couldn’t possi¬ 
bly have met Dostoevsky! 

Red Wind 1: Well . . , I’m sorry if I’ve said something to offend you, 
but if you know more about me than I do myself, why do you bother to 
ask questions? 

Grey Wind 3: Just trying to piece things together, that’s all. 

Grey Wind 2: How exactly did you meet him? 

Red Wind 1: One day I chanced to be attending his funeral, you see, and 
it so happened that he asked me if I wouldn’t be a little more quiet. 

Grey Wind 3: What’s that? If there was a funeral for him, he must have 
been dead. And if he was dead, how could he have asked you to be quiet? 

Red Wind 1: i really don’t know. He always was a rather contrary sort, 
anyway. 

Grey Wind 2: I can’t make head or tails of this. According to you, 
he spoke even though he was dead. 

Red Wind 1: I never said he was dead. 

Grey Wind 2: Then he wasn’t dead! 

Red Wind 1: It’s a matter of some conjecture. Some people say he was 
dead, and others say he wasn’t. 

Grey Wind 4: And your opinion? 

Red Wind 1: I believe . . . absolutely nothing. 

Grey Wind 3: Let’s change the subject. What was your first impression 
when you arrived here? 

Red Wind 1: Impression? 

Grey Wind 4: Did you see anything? 

Red Wind 1: No, nothing at all. (He suddenly breaks out laughing.) Shall 
I tell you the truth? . . , This year I am sixty-seven years old. If 
you take this to be 1807. 

Grey Wind 3: We’ve known that all along. From the very first. 

Red Wind 1: Just a bit of a joke. 

Grey Wind 4: How long will you be here? 

Red Wind 1: Let me see. Not so very long, perhaps. It doesn’t make 
much difference where you go, so ... I suppose .... 

Grey Wind 5: Your name, precisely speaking? 

Red Wind 1 (puffing out his chest)'. Donatien-AI phonse-Frangoi s de Sade. 
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Grey Winds 2, 3, 4, and 5 stare at each other in spite of themselves. 
Red Wind 1: Is anything the matter? 

Grey Wind 3 (laughing abashedly): We’re terribly sorry. Seem to have 
the wrong man. Goodbye. 

The foux* members of the Grey Wind exit leaving Red Wind 1 alone. 

The sound of a guitar. Red Wind 1 speaks^ interrupted at inter¬ 
vals by a chorus. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Be the circumstances what they may, the dissection of my body shall 
be absolutely forbidden. It is my wish that my body be placed in a 
wooden coffin and left for forty-eight hours in the room of my de¬ 
cease. When this period has elapsed, only then shall the coffin be 
sealed. In the interim, it is my wish that a messenger be post 
haste dispatched to the lumber shop at 100 boulevard de I’EgalitS 
in Versailles and Monsieur le Normand, and that he be requested to 
come in person with a carriage to take charge of my remains. 

Remembrances creasing aged lips 
And eavesdrop memories, too. 

And the times, ah those times. 

When my spirit lit darkened skies. 

In life’s very depths 
Symbol of silent ruin. 

Oh dimly though it be. 

Shine forth just once more for me. 

Under the supervision of Monsieur le Normand, my body shall be loaded 
onto this carriage and carried to the forest which stands on my es¬ 
tate Malmaison in the commune of Emanc@ near Epernon, and shall be 
placed in the first thicket to be found on the right side of that for¬ 
est without any manner of ceremony whatever. The grave to be dug in 
that thicket shall be dug by the tenants of Malmaison in the presence 
of Monsieur le Normand, and he shall remain in supervision of a I I pro¬ 
ceedings heretofore, until my body is laid to rest. 

The corners of shadowed moments. 

The sense of days long gone by: 

Carriage traces, stubborn still. 

Fatigued remnants at Journey’s end. 

In life’s very depths 
Symbol of si lent ruin, 

AI I but lost, forgotten. 

The unspoken pledge twixt you and me. 

When the grave has been filled in, I desire that acorns be scattered 
over it, that it be enveloped by the primeval forest, and that all 
traces be erased from the face of the earth, as I trust my memory will 
vanish from the souls of men. Sound in body and in mind, I declare 
this to be my last will and testament. 

Words on the screen. 
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SIGNED, DONAT!EN-ALPHONSE-FRANCO IS DE SADE. 

DULY ACKNOWLEDGED LINE NO. 2 

IT IS NO LONGER POSSIBLE TO PERFORM A SUPERBLY PERSONAL 
PATTERN OF DEATH 

PERSONAL? DEATH PATTERN? PERFORM? 

ALL THAT REMAINS IS NAMELESS, VALUELESS DEATH 

MODEL: THE IMPASSIVITY OF NATURE OR THE APATHY OF MEN? 

HISTORY: HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, HISTORY OF THE DREAM, 
HISTORY OF THE INDIVIDUAL, FOR THE MOST PART 

Red Wind 1 exits. 

Grey Wind 1 enters followed by the Angels. The Angels prepare 
their instruments. 

Angels: Ah, this infernal itch! 

Grey Wind 1 (gaily): Ah, this infernal itch, infernal itch .... 
Angels: Fever! 

Grey Wind 1: Fever races through my brain, ravages my flesh! 

Angels: Simmone! 

Grey Wind 1: Simmone! Change the water in the bath, soak my bandages 
in vinegar, cool my fevered brow! 

Hard^ loud music begins. The Angels play abandonedly and respond 
to Grey Wind 1. 

SHINING GERMINAL 

Grey Wind 1 (shouting): Violence for the sake of liberty and the 
means to attain liberty are not one and the same. The responsibility 
we have been assigned is to give direction to spontaneous violence. 
Weapons are necessary to the revolution, but the power of the revolu¬ 
tion is not to be found in those weapons. It is not the ability to 
take human life that will insure the people’s triumph, but the mag¬ 
nificent determination to defy their own death. 

Angels and Grey Wind 1: 

VendSmiaire 
Brumaire 
Frimaire 
NivOse 
PIuviOse 
VentGse 

Shining Germinal 
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Angels: Fevered frozen, your breath, my breath. 

Grey Wind 1: For the time being, until the enemies of the people 
have breathed their last, we are forced to take power unto ourselves 
in the name of history. This power of ours is power destined from 
the very first to be lost. 

Angels and Grey Wind 1: 

Vend^miaire 
Fructidor 
Thermidor 
Messidor 
PrairiaI 
Flor^a I 

Shining GerminaI 

Angels: Fevered frozen, your breath, my breath. 

Grey Wind 1: Anyone who has awakened to his own violence will never 



be a slave again. We are by no means at the end of our struggle. So 
long as there are enemies of the people we will maintain power and 
continue our struggle. We have begun. We are now the ultimate pro¬ 
tuberance of the revolution. 

Suddenly the Angels stop playing^ throw aside their instruments^ 
and close in on Grey Wind 1. 


Angel 1: 

Angel 4: 

Angel 1: 

Angel 2: 
and there 

Angel 3: 

Angel 5: 


Hey, Marat! What happened to our revolution, huh? 

Give it to us straight, will ya? 

Come on baby, we just can’t wait for tomorrow anymore. 

Mr. Marat, sir, you get the message? We’re hard up, man, 
isn’t shit that’.s changed about us. 

Come on, how about it? 

Marat, let’s have our revolution. You promised, didn’t you 




Angel 1: We want it today, right here and now! 

Angel 2: Let»s have it already, motherfuck! Hand over that revolution! 

Angel 3: How about it, Marat? We get it or don’t we? 

Angels: Give us our revolution, goddamit! Let’s have it! Marat! 

Marat! . . . 

The Angels attack Grey Wind 1. 

A whistle blows. The King of the Birds stands on the Flowev Bedj 
dvawn up to his full height. The Angels stave hack towavd him. 

King: It is morning! What have you done about the tea? 

Angels: Monsieur! 

Birds 1 and 2 move in menaoingly on the Angels. 

Bird 1: The Revolution is over. 

Bird 2: It ended long ago—so long ago no memory remains. 

King (laughing)\ It’s all right. They want it so badly. All right. 

We shall grant you what you ask. We’ll let you have your revolution, 
a fine revolution a I I your own! (Eis piercing laughter fills the tent.) 

Angels: Monsieur! 

King (deep into the tent): Bring him in! 

Birds 3 and 4 bodily drag the wasted figure of Angel Red in and 
throw him to the ground. 

King: There you are. There’s your revolution for you! 

The painfully rising notes of Angel Red's saxophone. The Winds 
enter and sing. 

Winds: Shining Germinal 

Fevered frozen, your breath, my breath. 

The lights go out. Only the King's piercing laughter remains. 



A pastoral melody^ like the concertina tunes of traveling players. 
Words on the screen. 

1. YOU ENVY YOUR BIG-HEADED FRIENDS 

2. YOU EAT THEM SPREAD WITH BUTTER 
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3. YOU USE SOMETHING WITH CORNERS ON ITS LEGS TO DASH OUT 
THEIR BRAINS 

IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS OF THE ASPHALT DESERT, PHOTOGRANNY 
AND HER ENTOURAGE APPEAR 

Photogranny and her entourage include: Photogranny, a Photogra¬ 
pher, Assistant A, Assistant B, a Nurse, a Cook, an Arranger, 
and a Paper Cat Man. Each of these roles is played by the Winds. 

A desert. Photogranny et al . sing unenthusiastically on the 
dimly lity barren stage. 

SUN GLARING GLARING 

Sun glaring glaring 
Illuminate the earth. 

Immolate yourself for us 
Of warmth weM I have no dearth. 

But midnight should have come by now 
And laid us all to rest. 

But midnight should have come by now 
And laid us all to rest. 

Sullen moon, so taciturn. 

Where, oh, where are you? 

The time for you to make your stand 
is so long overdue. 

We hardly mind bad manners. 

But all things have their limits. 

And if you don’t appear quite soon. 

Our naps won’t last for minutes. 

But twenty-four hours a day. 

Sun glaring glaring 
Shadows short. 

Cloudless skies. 

Wilting flowers. 

Seas to sand. 

Sun glaring glaring. 

Sun glaring glaring. 

Sun glaring glaring. 

Photographer: East by northeast winds expected. Velocity zero. 
Visibility unlimited. This is still the godforsaken desert. 

Photogranny : My chair! 

Photogranny drops with a thud into the folding chair the Nurse 
has prepared for her. With this as their cue^ the rest of her 
entourage collapses in place^ characterized by an attitude of 
prostrate exhaustion. 

Photogranny: Parasol! 

The Nurse barely manages to open a large sun umbrella for Photo- 
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granny. 


Photographer: It^s already been ten days. What a profitless journey! 

What an idiotic waste of energy! Drinking stagnant water, we travel 
in search of an unknown landscape. A commemorative photo, is it! A 
certain unique landscape, is it! The old bat! What^s ’’commemorative"? 
What’s "unique"? (To the Cookj Isn’t lunch ready yet? 

Cook: If you’d pick me up a piece of carrot around there, I’d get to 

it right away. 

Apprentice A (to B j: Hey, sing me something. 

Apprentice B: Me? Why? 

Absolutely unrelated to anything going on around him^ the Arranger 
begins arranging countless photographs on the ground and sings. A 
love song would be good. 

Photographer (to the Cookj : Looking for ingredients is part of a 
cook’s work. If I find a carrot you can be sure that I’ll be eating 
it by my lonesome—and raw, at that! No reason to trouble you with 
cooking it, after all. 

Apprentice A (half to himself): A long time ago . . . yes, been some 
time since then ... I seem to remember your having had a fine singing 
voice . . . I just thought I’d Iike to hear you sing, that’s all. 

Suddenly Photogranny points off in the distance and shouts. 

Photogranny: Sakes alive! A forest! 

Everyone looks in the direction Photogranny indicates. The 
Paper Cat Man looks through binoculars. 

Paper Cat Man: They’re charging! Look, a trail of dust! The legions 
of the magnificent forest! Paper cat! Paper cat! 

Photographer (exploding): This time it’s a forest! I’ve about had my 
fill of this. First there was the ancient mythical battleground, then 
the mystical lake of the terrible dragon, and the great man-eating 
beech tree. And each time a photograph to commemorate the occasion. 

Well I for one have had enough! Look, this is a desert! A limitless 
expanse. There’s not a blade of grass for miles in this dry and sterile 
waste. A forest? Ha! A forest my foot. What in the name of the al¬ 
mighty could you possibly mistake for a forest in this blinding grey 
wasteland? (With conviction) It is a mirage. No, it’s not even that; 
it’s pure nonsense. 

f 

Photogranny (with dignity): Prepare to take a photograph without 
delay. 

Each individual moves to his appointed task. The Nurse goes a- 
bout Photogranny's toilet^ Apprentices A and B go about setting 
up an old box camera^ et cetera. The crazed Photographer grabs 
a pile of photographs from the Arranger and flings them into the 
air. In utter confusion^ the Arranger sets about collecting and 
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rearranging the pictures. He nevertheless continues singing his 
song. 


Photographer: Three thousand . . . no, four thousand, five thousand 
portraits of that deceptive old battle-ax. (Fointing his finger at 
her nose) All of them, every last suffering one of them is a picture 
of you standing in the middle of this desert! Each one is identical 
to the rest—you can’t tell the difference between any of them! This 
forest business is just another ruse. It’s just like everywhere else 
you think you’ve posed—the steel bridge, the observatory, the street 
corner, the seashore—this forest of yours does not exist! 

Photogranny (utterly composed): On with the preparations . . . ready 
the f lash. 

Voices. Four of the Birds (^ through 4j play the Forest. 

Voices: To whom it may concern: We are the forest. 

Music^ the forest theme. The Forest enter^ each reading a small 
hook of children's tales. 

Photographer: It’s a lie! This is all an illusion! 

Words on the screen. 

THIS ISA DREAM 

Forest A (reading) : ’’After it was all over, she could not understand 
how it had happened. All she could remember was running hand in hand 
with the old battle-ax and that it was all she could do to keep up with 
her, because she ran very fast indeed. But the strangest thing of all 
was that the position of the trees and everything else around them re¬ 
mained just as it had been and nothing changed. No matter how fast 
they ran, they never seemed to pass anything.” 

Paper Cat Man (into the Nurse’s ear): Shall I give you a paper cat? 

I have three left over. 

Nurse: Shhh! I’m listening to the forest. 

Forest B (reading): ’’The old battle-ax continued to cry, ’Faster! 
Faster!’ and to pull her along. ’Hurry! Faster!’ Before long they 
were going so fast that their feet hardly touched the ground, and they 
seemed to be skimming through the air.” 

Apprentice A (to ^): It is good to work ... it makes you forget how 
tired you are. 

Apprentice B (vaguely): Yeah . . . let’s hurry, there’s not much more 
to do. 

Paper Cat Man (to the Apprentices^ : I gave you fellows one of the tabby 
cats day before yesterday, didn’t I? 

Apprentice A: I never got one. 
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Apprentice B: No, I got it. I thought I showed it to you last night. 
Apprentice A: That^s right, Md forgotten. 

Forest C (reading)’. "Just when she was about to col lapse for lack of 
breath, they stopped. Gently, the old battle~ax said, ^You may rest 
a little now. 

The Qconera has been completely set up^ and Photogranny is already 
sitting before it striking the pose she reserves for just such 
occasions. The Forest gradually gather around Photogranny. The 
Photographer throws the black cloth over his head and peers through 
the camera. 

Arranger: That’s what I thought, there aren’t enough. One’s missing. 
It’s all your fault! We’ve lost one of the pictures! 

Photographer (still looking through the camera): Did you look in your 
trousers pocket? 

Arranger (thrusting his hand into his wallet pocket): Got it! 

Nurse (speaking in a little girl^s voice to the ForestJ : "My goodness, 
we’ve been under this tree all along! Why, everything is just as it 
was before we began!" 

Forest D (without taking his eyes from the book): "Of course. What 
did you expect to change?" 

Nurse: "Well, in our country when you run this fast for such a long 
time you generally get somewhere." 

Forest D (reading): "That is a rather slow country! In this country 
you must run as fast as you can just to stay where you are. If you want 
to get somewhere else, you have to run at least twice that fast!" 

Photogranny (at the top of her lungs): CHEESE!!! 

There is an explosion of magnesium flash powder^ and Photogranny's 
portraity with the Forest in the background^ ends. 

The sound of a guitar. 

Photogranny: My word! Over there, a beautiful spring and beside it 
a Iinden tree! 

Photographer: This is a desert, I tell you .... 

Cook: I wonder if there aren’t some fish in the spring. (To Photo¬ 

granny j Do you mind if 1 look? 

Photogranny: When we’ve taken a commemorative photograph, go ahead. 

All right, about the preparations everyone! 

Apprentices A and B change the position of the camera. A couple 
enters — Spring and Linden Tree —played by Red Winds 2 and 6. 
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Spring: Ah, beloved Linden Tree, I know what I must do. 


Linden Tree: My beautiful Spring! In faith, you do not! You are 
still too young and tender in this world. 

Spring: No, dearest Linden Tree, I am no longer the child I once was. 
They sing a lyrical^ romantic song. 

THE SPRING AND THE LINDEN TREE 

Spring: 

I am the Spring, 

Pure and placid. 

Forever and ever 
A heart that^s crystal pure. 

But one day. 

But one day. 

This virgin spring 

Will turn to brightest red. 

Like fIames. 

Like bIood, 

The day my color changes 
Will come. 

Linden Tree: 

You are the Spring, 

UnsuI Iied virgin 
Forever and ever 
A heart that^s dreaming. 

But your fears. 

But your fears. 

Of turning red 
Are only the reflection 
Of the fire 
Of the blood 
Of autumn Linden leaves 
To come. 

Spring and Linden Tree: 

I am the Spring 
At forest’s edge 
Wind waves 
No one knows 
No one knows 

Linden Tree: My beautiful Spring, you are thinking fearful thoughts. 
You are afraid of something, I’m sure of it. 

Spring: Dear Linden Tree, I . . . . 

Linden Tree: It’s all right, I understand. 

The two embrace and kiss. 

Photogranny (posing in front of them): CHEESE!!! 


I am the Linden Tree 
At forest’s edge 
Wind rustles 
No one knows 
No one knows 
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A commemorative photograph. The Forest and enraptured Spring and 
Linden Tree do not move but remain standing^ literally in the 
fashion of a photo landscape. 

Cook: I might be able to hook a little trout. 

The Cook goes to the Spring and begins fishing. Photogranny 
returns to her chair. 

Photogranny: And this time, let me see, I^m sure thereM I be a build¬ 
ing and gate. I just have that feeling. 

Photographer (completely fed up^ yelling at his Apprentices j: All 
right you guys, get this stuff cleaned up. 

Photogranny: Heavens no! Leave everything just as it is. It won’t 
be long now. 

Photographer: What are you waiting for! 

Apprentice A: But. . . . 

Photographer: I don’t care what shows up next. I’m not taking any 

more pictures. That’s the end of the commemorative photographs, folks. 
Sorry, but that’s my final word. 

Apprentice A: Of course. . . . 

Granny (screaming): A building! 

A great screeching sound. Grey Wind 1 enters. 

Granny: A gate! 

Similarly^ loud screeching is heard^ and then Red Wind 1 enters. 

Granny: See! Just as I thought. You should be more respectful of 
an old person’s intuition, of a woman’s intuition. 

Photographer: Just what do you bums think you’re up to around here? 

Wall: I am an enormous wall. There is a gigantic mural on my stomach. 

Gate: I am a gate. A way out, for the most part, not in. 

The Photographer eyes the two suspiciously. 

Photographer: A mural, is it? 

Wall: That is correct. 

Photographer: What kind of mural? 

Wall : Tragic. 

Photographer: Tragic? I see. . . you want to tel I me a little more 
about it? 
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Wall: Can^t you see it? 

Photographer: To be perfectly honest, I, uh, can’t see it at all. 

To put it bluntly, there is considerable doubt on my part that you are 
a waI I in the first place. 

Wall (violently): Can’t you see this mural of mine? This priceless 
work of art? What’s wrong with you? (His face suddenly saddens.) But 
maybe it’s true. There may be no help for it. I’ll describe it just 
for you. The story of my mural, its spectacle. 

Photogranny: I can see it all right. 

Wall: Please! You must listen in silence. In my mural there is a 
battle-weary crowd. They are wasted men with ashen faces. Only 
their eyes shine. At first glance, they may look like a vanquished 
people. Their sad expressions, their hunched posture. But that is 
not the case. They have come through a battle so fierce as to seem 
of some other world. They believe that they have Just achieved al¬ 
most perfect victory. (Tears begin to fill his eyes.) Then why are 
they so small? Why are the victors huddled in darkness? Be¬ 
cause it was stolen from them. They suffered and bled and paid 
sacrifices by the score. But at the moment of triumph their victory 
fled from them to be cuckolded in other arms. Can you look upon 
them without weeping? All that was left them was their weariness and 
their wounds. How sad! How very very sad! (He breaks down oompletely 
and wails in anguish.) 

Photogranny: CHEESE!! 

Instead of the Photographer, Apprentice A sets off the flashy while 
Apprentice B trips the shutter. 

Photogranny (sweetly to the WallJ: How pitiful, really. And what a 
sad story, lands sakes alive! 

The Wall,, having found someone who seems to understand^ points 
to various parts of his body and continues his explanation to 

Photogranny. 

Photographer (yelling at his Apprentices;*. Who said you could do that! 

Apprentice A: I’m sorry . . . but she said ’’cheese," and I thought 
we’d miss our chance. . . and, well. . . I won’t let it happen 
again. 

Apprentice B: Please forgive us. Please forgive us! 

Red Wind I's Gate is being ignored^ and he shows his annoyance. 

Gate: I am a gate. A way out, for the most part, not in. 

Nurse: Really? I’ve always thought of gates as ways to get into 
places. . . . 

Photogranny: Quiet! We’ll have none of your impertinence. 
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Nurse: But. . . 


Photogranny: This is an exit. An exit for sure, no mistake about it. 
Gate: That is correct, an exit. 

Cook: Don't mean to talk back, ma'am, but it looks like an entrance 
to me too. 

Photographer: There are no exits or entrances! There isn't even a 
goddam gate! 

Apprentice A (cautiously): Yes, it definitely looks like an entrance 
to me. (To How does it look to you? 

Apprentice B: Looks like an entrance to me, all right. I told you that 
last night. 

Apprentice A: Oh, that's right ... I seem to remember your saying 
something like that. I forgot. 

Photogranny: It is an exit! 

Arranger (meekly): It's an entrance. 

Granny and Gate (in unison): Exit! 

Nurse: Entrance, absolutely. 

Photogranny: Exit! 

Music begins. Photogranny's "Exit!" and the others' "Entrance!" 
clash and take on a certain rhythm, eventually expanding into a 
mass dance. The Photographer and Paper Cat Man do not Join in, 
but the Forest, Spring, Linden Tree, and Wall do. In a few 
moments the dancing crowd goes through the Gate and exits. Only 
the Photographer and Paper Cat Man remain. 

Paper Cat Man: Okay, let me have a look at It. 

Photographer: What? 

Paper Cat Man: Don't give me that. You switched them before. You 
know, the photos. Told him to look in his trousers pocket and all. 

Photographer: You knew! 

Paper Cat Man: I'm a paper cat man. 

Photographer: That's right, isn't it. Give me a paper cat, too. 

Paper Cat Man: If you show me the picture. 

Photographer: Well, all right. If you already know, I suppose it 
won't make any difference. 
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The Photographer hands a photograph to the Paper Cat Man. The 
Paper Cat Man looks at it. 

Paper Cat Man: You . . . (he looks at the Photographerj you told a 
I ie. 

Image on the screen: ruins—not the shadow of a man. 

Paper Cat Man (looking at the picture): Whereas the old battle-ax? 

The Photographer is silent. 

Paper Cat Man: Is this a picture of the-desert? 

'No answer. 

Paper Cat Man: In the middle of the desert, Granny standing alI alone— 
is that what this picture is? 

Photographer (softly): Give me a paper cat. 

Paper Cat Man: Then, it^s the other way around. YouVe the one who 
was dreaming. Photogranny is. . . . 

Photographer: Hey, Paper Cat Man, give me a paper cat! 

Paper Cat Man (looking around): This is no desert. 

Photographer: Give me a paper cat! 

The image on the screen is replaced by words. 

MAGNIFICENT CLIFF-HANGER 
Blackout 


6 

AN EFFECTIVE MEANS TO THE SPIRITUAL MURDER OF ALL WORLDLY POWER: 
WRITING. 

THE DIALECTIC OF FORMALIST LOGIC. 

THE DIALECTIC. 

ESCAPE FROM DUALISM. 

ACTING BETRAYS! ACTORS REBEL! IS HELL REALLY UNDERGROUND? 
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']hj)o figures appear in the spotlight. Just where the Paper Cat 
Man had been standing^ Grey Wind 2; cowering beside him^ 

Angel Red. As Grey Wind 2 minutely inspects Angel Red's 

body^ he begins to murmur. At first his manner should be utterly 

composed. 

Grey Wind 2: To arms. Fight for your rights. If you don^t secure 
what you need now, you will again be doomed to look on for centuries, 
waiting. They hold their noses, because you smell. They heap you 
with contempt. You must pay them no attention. You must stand. You 
must stand and move forward ahead of them. You must show them, you 
hear? You are not yourself alone, you are many. Your number is 
countless. If but one of you stands. . . . 

Suddenly^ Angel Red springs to his feet and escapes into the 
darkness. 

Grey Wind 2: Hey, wait! Wait a minute! Wait! 



Grey Wind 2*s words echo through the tent. 

Words on the screen. 

ESCAPE. 

WE ARE NOT INNOCENT. 

THE PURSUERS GO AHEAD, THE PURSUED FOLLOW BEHIND. 

WE ARE CLIQUISH. 

AN UNCLOSED CIRCLE. 

WE SUCCEED OURSELVES. 

RUN! 

The lights come up. 

Angel 1 (slowly^ intoxicated): Who’s going to speak for us? Who? 
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Black fantasies floating in the dark. Who’s got the guts to repeat 
such nonsense? If there’s something to them, let’s have it already! 


Angels 2 and 3 use their knife to peel an apple. 

Angel 3: Let’s say a sigh boarded a sled and dreamed of love and Joy 
while slipping down the ice of night. 

Angel 2: Where? 

Angel 3: On the outskirts of town, just below the castle. Let’s say 
the falling snow on the battlements glistened white. 

Angel 2 laughs. 

Angel 3: The sigh halts, burning with the flames of love. Let’s say 
the ice of the road melts and that the sigh sinks into the water and 
disappears forever. 

Angel 2: The end? 

Angel 3: The end. 

Angels 2 and 3 exit and are replaced by Angels 4 and 5 who carry 
on the following conversation over a "telephone" made from tin 
cans and waxed string. 

Angel 5: Yes. I possess a carefree beauty. And that makes me very 
happy. I am sailing across the roofs of the wind. I run fleet- 
footed across the roofs of the sea. 

Angel 4: I am feeling sentimental. I do not recognize drivers. I 
can no longer look at things on the ice; I cannot move them. I am 
ill. I am flowers and pebbles. 

Angel 5 (randomly): I carry a cloud. I have the highest quality 
yellow race. I bear supreme love.for the clouds from which birds 
tumble and fall. I guess that about sums it up. (She laughs.) 

Angel 4: No, there’s more. I am aging, but here I am beautiful! 

Angel 5: Here? You’re beautiful? 

Angel 4: Yes, I am beautiful. We are all beautiful. 

Angel Red has entered and is jumping the rope that connects the 
two telephones. He misses one jump and falls to the ground. Then^ 
out of spitey he produces scissors and snips the line in two. 

Angel 4: I’m beautiful, goddamit. Listen, I. . . . 

The Angels sing. 

FLOWER MAIDEN 

Pitiful Hail Marys, Lords Who Art in Heaven 
Father-ism, Son-ism, Holy Ghost-ism 
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Day is done, gone the sun, twiddled your thumbs 

Another spring passes without an orgasm 

My illusion, IittIe FIower Maiden 

Tucked in bed, plucked instead. Flower Maiden! 

Families that pray together stay together 

Hung over, fought over, papered over 

Day is done, gone the sun, lots of bad puns 

Indian summer sunset and still no lover 

My illusion, little FIower Maiden 

Keep trying, keep sighing. Flower Maiden! 

Are you dead? 

No, I ain ^ t! 

Can you die? 

No, I cain^t! 

Go ahead, you ardor is well appreciated 
Sacrifice, paradise, sugar and spice, sir 
Day is done, gone the sun, you had such fun 
Judgment day approaches, the sooner the nicer 
My illusion, little Flower Maiden 
More and more, keeping score. Flower Maiden! 

Flower Maiden, steal from the man 
Flower Maiden, hate if you can 
Flower Maiden, come come come 
Flower Maiden, reach for the sun 

The Winds line up and faae off. Red Wind 1 moves forward and 
points straight ahead. 

Red Wind 1: Marat! 

Red Wind 3: YouVe wasting your breath! 

Red Wind 1: Shall I sing you my sweet lullaby? In the dark of the 
Bastille, I drove a plaster prick up my ass and shouted and sang with 
glee. Wouldn^t you like to hear, Marat? That was it, my friend. 

Yes, indeed, that was expression in its purest form. 

Red Wind (groaning): Aaaaah . . . aaaah! 

Grey Wind: You joined the revolution. 

Red Wind 1: That is true. 

Grey Wind 1: And then betrayed it! 

Red Wind 1: Yes! This revolution. Ha! Revolution has only a be¬ 
ginning. It is a flash of light, a splash of dizziness too short to 
be real. If I betrayed the revolution, it was because I could see 

where it was going. 

Red Wind: Oooo . . . aaaah . . . eeee! 

Grey Wind: Liquidate them! 
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Red Winds 2 and 6 move forward. 

Red Wind 6: Some day It will come. Dupperet, you are my lover, the 
one Charlotte Corday adores. Some day. I will be you, inseparably 
you. I will move boldly out to meet myself. 

Red Wind 2: Without strife, part of a sublime order. Corday, though 
men obey their own desires . . . though they obey their own desires 
. . . obey . . . desires .... 

With a long rope^ the Angels tie Red Winds 2 and 6 together in an 
erotic posture. Standing erects the two gyrate together. At 
intervals^ Red Wind 6 emits small cries of pleasure. 

Grey Wind: A storm! Voices whisper, whisper, whisper, whisper. . . . 

Grey Wind 1: Don^t think for a moment that you can destroy them 
without violence! 

Grey Wind: Don’t think for a moment. 

Grey Wind 1: Even if our revolution is strangled to death! 

Grey Wind: Don’t think for a moment. 

Grey Wind 1: Don’t be deceived by their seeming harmlessness, their 
sweet soft voices! 

Grey Wind: Sweet soft, sweet soft, sweesoft, sweesoft, seesoo, 
seesoo! 

Grey Wind 1: Liquidate them! All hedonist elements, all impurity! 

Grey Wind: Liquidate them! 

Red Wind: Violence is the only recourse with which life has been 
nature Ily endowed. 

Red Wind 1: In my prison the Bastille, I called forth the ghosts of 
a dying class. Behind those walls, I sealed a pledge with those un¬ 
seen figures. I played the country doctor and fondled their wasted 
genitals. A pleasant change. I chuckled to myself. Before long, 
lizards and mantises and green caterpillars began to crawl from my 
rectum. Like a scholarly specialist, I diligently captured each 
one, pinned it to a card, and made notes among my records. You may 
call it a bad habit . . . and that I suppose it was, but in a spray 
of pleasures, it became my black custom. 

Red Wind: Candle’s flame. Pokers. A glossy ivory paper knife. Fur. 
Feathers. Sofa. Morris chair. Mirrors and rocking horses. (Laughter.) 

Red Wind 1: Beat me ... if you’d only beat me . . . beat me! 

One of the Angels rips Red Wind I's clothes from his hack and 
strips him naked.^ The other Angels carry the hound Red Winds 2 
and 6 to him. Winds in an uproar. 
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Grey Wind: Liquidate them! Exterminate them! 


Grey Wind 1 (standing and shouting): Let them be afraid; let them 
know the meaning of terror. Warmly wrapped In white blankets, bellies 
bursting ... I can hear, I can hear their Insidious whispering, 
their secret laughter, their drlp-drlp drivel .... 

Grey Wind 6: Marat! Marat! You must be careful. You mustn’t get 
overly excited. Do you hear me? It’s not good for you. You’ll kill 
yourself at this rate! 

Red Wind 1 laughs loudly. The uproar begins to fade. With 
the exception of Grey Winds 1 and 6^ all eyes focus on Red Wind 1. 

Red Wind 1: The beginning of the revolution was magnificent. Orgies 
of chaos everywhere. Compared to that festival of treason, my fantasy 
world wasn’t worth a fart. Magnificent! Before I knew It, I was In 
a courtroom. How Ironic! To hand ant IrevolutlonarIes over to the 
executioner was my appointed task. 
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Red Wind 6 begins to whip Red Wind 1 from her constricted position. 
Her blows fall monotonously^ and she is expressionless. The 
Red Wind cries out with each lash of the whip and shrinks with 
the pain^ but slowly this reaction is replaced by one of acute 
pleasure. One by one^ the members of the Grey Wind gradually 
begin to show the same reaction. 

Red Wind 6: Justice of the Revolutionary Tribunal, Marquis de Sade. 
Correction, Citizen Sade. What did he fail to do? Correction, what 
was he able to do? 

]^ords on the screen. 

MURDER: THE FINAL SOLUTION 

EVERYTHING IS PERMITTED 

Red Wind 1: When the time came, I was incapable of murder. I shut 
my eyes and a I lowed the defendants to escape out the back way. 

. . . Why? Why this nausea? In the streets, in every manner of place, 

I vomited, vomited ceaselessly. 

Red Wind 3: The women who come running . . . 

Red Wind 4: Manes tossed and tangled in the wind . . . 

Red Wind 5: Bearded faces. 

Red Wind: Stale breath. 

Grey Wind: Oooo . . . aaah . . . eeee! 

Red Wind: Penises hacked in chunks . . . 

Grey Wind: Oooo . . . aaah . . . eeee! 

Red Wind and Grey Wind: Oooo . . . aaah . . . eeee. . . eeee . . . eeee 

Red Wind 1: I bent over and vomited. Perhaps . . . yes, perhaps it 
gave me pleasure. 

Grey Wind 2: The crystal of Monsieur Guillotine^s love . . . 

Red Wind: Oooo . . . aaah . . . eeee! 

Grey Wind 3: Painless . . . 

Red Wind: Oooo . . . aah . . . eeee! 

Grey Wind 4: Rational . . . 

Red Wind: Oooo . . . aah . . . eeee! 

Grey Wind 5: New product . . . 

Red Wind: Oooo . . . aaah . . . eeee! 




Grey Wind: Oooo . . . aaaah . . . eeee . . . eeee . . • eeee! 

Red Wind 1: Several days passed. A procession of carts was formed, 
overflowing with those to be executed, and the blade of the guillotine 
rose and fell, rose and fell, rose and fell tirelessly. Revenge had 
long since lost its meaning. All that remained was individual 
disease. A slow surge toward uniformity. An annihilation of per¬ 
ception. Self-negation. A mortaI weakening. I renounced the revolution. 
I fled the revolution. I became a spectator, looking on, without a 
finger lifted; I took in all there was to see. And what enveloped 
me then was siIence. 

Red Wind 2, unable to move^ manipulating only his hands and feety 
whispers continually to Red Wind 6. 

Red Wind 2: Some day . . . some not so distant day, people will be 
bound together in love. Their bodies will meet indiscriminately. 

Their keys will penetrate keyholes to unlock the darkness of the pris¬ 
on deep there within. Et cetera, et cetera. 

These words are repeated over and over in a voice of slowly in¬ 
creasing volume. Finally they are spoken clearly in a loud 
voice. Red Wind 6 clccws impatiently and passionately at Red Wind 
2 until finally the two of them fall over^ one on top of the other. 
The rest of the company joins them^ forming a gentlyy rhythmi¬ 
cally undulating mass. Music. Angel 2 takes Red Wind 6's whip 
and begins beating people indiscriminately. Grey Winds 1 and 6 
are alone. 

Grey Wind 1: It’s so dark. Simmone ... I feel as if I were going 
to die. I feel like I’m going to die. Will I die of the heat or die 
of the cold? Which will it be? 

Red Wind 6 (deliriously): I am Charlotte Corday. Charlotte Corday. 

I have come on my second visit to Jean Paul Marat. 

Grey Wind 1 (preoccupied): Must write my cal I ... I must appeal to 
the People of France. Where are my pen and paper? Aaaah, why is it 
so dark? 

Grey Wind 6 (whispering): It’s because the sun has set, Marat. Or 
perhaps because of the smoke. They’re burning a mountain of bodies, 
you know. 

A long pause. 

The energy of the company slowly wanes. A voice is heard. 

Angel Red: Bird! BiVd! Hello, Bird! Goodbye, Bird! Hello! Hello! 

Angel Red appears unsteajdi’Ly, then stops. The motionless Angels 
and Winds look like a pile of corpses. 

Angel Red: Bird! Bird! 

He has gone blind. 

The lights slowly dim. 
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1 

Voices (the Birds j singing a ahildnen's song)'. 

In the cage, in the cage. 

Bird imprisoned in the cage. 

When, oh, when will you be free? 

On the evening of the dawn 

The crane and the turtle slipped and fell. 

Who is that behind you? 

Wonds on the screen. 


WORLD OF THE FLESH 

ALL BODIES ABOUND WITH A FEARSOME POWER, 

ALL BODIES ARE ALONE AND RACKED WITH INSECURITY. 

MODEL: STOMACH ABOVE GROUND OR MUSCLE BELOW? 

OUR MINDS, LIKE OUR BELLIES, SUPPORT DUALISTIC DEMANDS. 

MORN ING, 

WE MUST PROTECT OUR OWN POSITIONS; WE MUST NOT LOSE OUR PLACES. 
A SUDDEN AWAKENING. 

Voices repeat the refrain to the song^ "Who's that behind you?" 
several times. The voices belong to the Angels. 

WHO'S THAT . , . BEHIND YOU? 

The image of King of the Birds seems to hover over the 
Flower Bed. He is lying on his side as if dead. 

King of the Birds: It's me . . . behind me, looking at my back . . . 
it's me. 

Words on the screen. 

THE ROAD TO SUPREME PLEASURE CAN BE FOUND IN THE EVI LEST PARTS 
OF CIVILIZED CULTURE. 

The Birds and Angels stand in a large circle. Decorated with 
candles, ’ two motorcycles have been placed to form a kind of 
altar. Angel Red lies on the altar like a sacrificial of¬ 
fering. Blowing out their candles, they pantomime an assas¬ 
sination, with Angel 6 stabbing Bird 2 to death. 

Angel 1: Why is it that just when everything's going right an assas¬ 
sin's got to come along? It is an atonement, a recompense of blood. 
Just when the savage battle is raging between us, the unmurdered 
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multitudes, and the few who have avoided being murdered ... as a 
matter of course, blood is mixed, clouded, congealed. Nevertheless 
. . . and this is the important thing .. . nevertheless, it is clean, 
transparent blood. We are bathed in our own blood, and bathed in our 
own blood we die a hero’s death. That’s why we must never become 
assassins. Instead .... 

Bird 1 (in the attitude of a stand-up oomio) \ How about this? ’’What 
appears in the thought of visionaries is the dualism of the movement 
and their own consciousness of it .... ” 

Angel Red (as an incantation): Agron tetagram vixion stimramaton 
eroaris retrogressimaton clariolan ikishin moing mephyse note I I emmanuel 
shabot admomy .... 

Bird 1 (continuing): ’’All that we have to show the people of this 
society is why they have been fighting up until now. And consciousness 
is a specific body of writing which, like it or not, they will have 
to accept as their own.” 

Words on the screen. 

MODEL: THE MASSES OR CONSCIOUSNESS? 

Bird 1: ’’Therefore our only task is to explain the meaning of the 
people’s own actions to them. We must not arrogate absolute wisdom 
to ourselves and force them to create a historical sham." 

Words on the screen. 

CORRECTION—MODEL: THE MASSES’ PRACTICAL, CRITICAL ACTION 
OR CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE BEYOND? 

As soon as Bird 1 has finished^ the following slides begin 
to flash across the screen: 

1. A red apple with a piece bitten out. 

2. An apple painted blacky also with a piece bitten out. 

3. An apple painted white and untouched. 

4. Half of the white apple with the image of starving 
children where its flesh should be. 

Angel 3 (to Angel 2): Give me the knife for a second. 

Angel 2: Sure. 

Angel 2 throws Angel 3 the knife. In return^ Angel 2 offers 
Angel 3 his pocket flask. Angel 1 is rolling a Qoint. 

Angel 1 (to 2 ): Want some shit? 

Angel 2 (raising his flask): I’ll stick with this. 

Angel 2 pulls at the bottle of whisky. Angel 1 draws hard on 
his joint andy holding his breathy passes it on to Angel 4. 
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Angel 1: What If we thought about the problem in reverse? I mean, 
first there^s the assassination. For him everything starts from 
there. See what I mean? 

Angel 2: Then what about the end? Inside his mother^s belly? A 
muddy sea of albumen? The station assigned him at the end of the line? 
The warmth of the grave? Whichever way you look at it it comes out 
the same, doesn^t it? We just move all the way back to the darkness 
of ravaged creation, or ... Oh! 1 see, a circle! The twisted expanse 
of space inside a closed circle. But wait a minute . . . can you just 
ignore historical time like that? 

Angel 1: In the first place it doesn’t even enter the question. When 
you come right down to it, time doesn’t exist, see? It’s enough if 
there’s a beginning. There is no end. The idea of a circle’s just 
a sign of weakness . . . it’s a lie we tell ourselves. Nothing but 
a wish for some semblance of order. 
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Words on the screen. 


A MAN IS BORN THREE TIMES 

1. IN THE WOMB: PERFECT SLEEP 

2. IN THE SO-CALLED PRESENT WORLD: THE COEXISTENCE OF SLEEP 
AND WAKEFULNESS 

3. IN DEATH: ETERNAL WAKEFULNESS 
THIS NEGATES ABSOLUTE HISTORY 
REPEAT: AN UNCLOSED CIRCLE 

Bird 1: You know, don’t you? 

Birds 3 and 4 (simply): Yes. 

Bird 1 : Tell them. 

Bird 3: Yes. Those who create revolutions in this world, those who 
do good, can only sleep in the grave. 

Bird 4: Continuing. In order for principles to triumph, they must 
culminate in morality and happiness. It is absolutely necessary that 
all routes of escape be blocked and suicide, the sole alternative, be 
declared publicly in advance. 

Break 

Bird 1: Is that all? 

Birds 3 and 4: Yes, that is all. 

Bird 2 (rapidly^ as an addendum): The revolution froze. Every prin¬ 
ciple was attenuated. All that remained was a world of conspirators 
and their plotting. Just as strong liquor numbs the palate, the im¬ 
plementation of government by terror rendered people insensitive to 
crime. In an anarchist age, even virtue unites with crime. 

Bird 1 (repeating): Is that all? 

Birds 3 and 4 (definitively): Yes, that is all. 

Bird 1 : Oh. 

Bird 2 (some distance away^ to Angel 5): Assassination is a cause. 
Revolution is an effect. Assassination, however, is an individual 
act, while revolution is ineffective without the strength of the masses. 
Today’s age is not the age of revolution; it is indeed the age of 
assassination. 

Words on the screen. 

DULY ACKNOWLEDGED LINE NO. 3 
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TODAY'S AGE 


TODAY! AGE! 

IS NOT THE AGE OF REVOLUTION: IT IS INDEED THE AGE OF ASSASSI 
NATION 

Bird 1: That's wrong! everything is past and has been. Like it or 
not you have to recognize that. For instance ... for instance . . 

The Angels donee and sing. 

SWEET MACHINE 

Rocking to and fro, 

Grave I-be I Iied mama. 

Rocking to and fro, 

Hung-up head-down papa 
Go sweet machine! 

Go sweet machine! 

Blazing hells afire. 

Horse-1 ike fat-assed mama 
Blazing hells afire. 

Drowned rat sorry puss papa 
Go sweet machine! 

Go sweet machine! 

Both wheels off the ground 
Sharp-tongued sassafrass mama 
Both wheels off the ground 
WheeI-chaired turtle-hared papa 
Go sweet machine! 

Go sweet machine! 

Higher, higher, higher, higher. 

Higher, higher, higher, higher. 

Angels : Consciousness! 

Words on the screen. 

THE LAST MISSION 

SECOND MEETING ON THE BEACH 

DREAM AT THE END OF THE DREAM: REVOLUTION AT THE END OF 
THE REVOLUTION 

PHYSICAL IMMORTALITY 

In a series of ritualistic motions^ the Angels prepare their 
motorcycles for departure. Carrying candlesy the Birds surround 
them. 

Angel 2: Morning. Why has it got to be morning? Why isn't it 
evening? God it's cold. Cold as a brass monkey's nuts. 



Angel 1 (to Angel Red j : Come on, tell us. Who are we? Where can 
we go? 

Angel Red (slowly^ in a low voice): The knife . . . give me . . . 
give me the knife. 

The Birds blow out their candles. It grows dark. 

King’s Voice (repeating): It’s me . . . behind me, looking at my 
back . . . it’s me! 

Voices TBirds 1 and 2 ): The one gazing at your back is you. 

Voices TBirds 3 and 4j: The rifles go zudone! 

Voice rAngel Ij: All right, let’s go! 

The motorcycles roar to life. Illuminated by the motorcycles^ 
headlamps^ Angel Red can be seen with a knife at the ready rush¬ 
ing toward the King of the Birds. The Birds run after him. 



Suddenly it is dark. 

Voices TBirds 3 and : The rifles go zudone! 

Voice ("King of the Birdsj: Come on, baby, let’s see you shake that 
thing! 

The King of the Birds laughs and the other Birds join him. 
Their laughter grows louder^ filling the tent. 

8 

Words on the screen. 

THE FIRST REVOLUTION 
A BRACING MORNING 
THIS ISA DREAM 
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The sound of a storm» Clouds go racing by. The Lunatio Landau 
has been transformed into a sailing ship tossed about^ the play¬ 
thing of the waves. The Red and Grey Winds are aboard shipj 
thrown to port and then to starboard. 

The Birds and Angels are nowhere to be seen. 

Grey Wind 2 is lashed to the mast as a lookout. Grey Wind 
Qommander of the vessel^ clings to the sides of his bath^ placed 
near the ship*s wheel. Grey Wind 3 mans the wheel. The remain¬ 
ing Winds cling together in a shivering^ frightened mass. 

Grey Wind 2: You the damned! You who throw yourselves against prison 
waI Is! You who try to soar high into the skies on the wings of imagi¬ 
nation! You shall be tortured, treated with contempt, and finally 
thrown helplessly aside. You tried to know the meanfng of being human, 
posing questions to yourselves. What is the soul? What is this moun¬ 
tain of confused reason and insubstantial ideals? 

Winds (in strangled^ suppressed voices): Marat! We are poor! Our 
poverty is changeless! 

Grey Wind 2: In the end, you demolished the myth of the soul. You 
concluded that the soul resides in the intellect and that thought is 
a subject for study. 

Winds: Save us! It no longer matters how! Save us now! 

Grey Wind 2: To you the soul is utilitarian, a tool to order the 
world and rule over it. And then one day you joined the revolution. 

For one crucial moment, you dreamed that the revolution could change 
the very bases of our existence! 

Winds: We want our revolution! Marat! We want our revolution! We 
want it! We want it! 

But the Winds remain huddled together in changeless postures. 

Winds (with sluggish uniformity): To Marat a crown of laurel! For¬ 
ward to victory in the name of Marat! Three cheers for the street¬ 
lights! Three cheers for the baker! Freedom! Three cheers for free¬ 
dom! 

Grey Wind 4: Boy, would I like some pat6 de foie gras! 

Red Wind 1: This is the way it goes, Marat. This is their revolution. 
Winds: My tooth aches! Marat, pull my tooth! 

Red Wind 1: If their soup gets burnt, they fly into a rage and demand 
better soup. If a woman finds her husband wanting, she asks for a better 
one. A man^s shoes are too tight, and his neighbor’s look better. A poet 
can’t think of a word to rhyme and, carried away by a fevered torrent, 
searches for new ideas. The fisherman wonders why the fish don’t bite. 
They all come crying to the revolution, believing their wishes will come 
true. That is their revolution: fish and poetry, new husbands and new 
wives. Perhaps heroic is the only word to describe their courageous 
fighting spirit. Knowing no rest, they will march to the ends of the 
earth. But sooner or later they will realize: everything is just as 
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it was. The soup is burnt, there is no word to rhyme, the same husband 
lies snoring in bed. Their energy is exhausted, they pant clouds of 
stale breath. To the last, our acts of heroism only see us wallowing 
in the gutter. 

Grey Wind 3: Poor Marat, your life is nearing its end. Charlotte 
Corday creeps stealthily toward you, messenger of death. Poor Marat, 
perhaps she will sleep past the time, dreaming of the day she will 
rule the nation. Perhaps your illness will improve, and perhaps Cor¬ 
day will be unable to seek you out. Poor Marat, be brave; forget 
not that you are the guardian of the people. Through the thin light 
of sunset, keep careful your watch, for evening precedes the night. 

Grey Wind 1: What^s that knock? Simmone? Simmone? Simmone, bring 
more cold water . . . give me my pen. I fervently devoted all my time 
to my work. Borderless nights and days proved insufficient to my task. 
Investigating one abuse, Iike a brush-fire it spread out of control. 

No matter where I stepped, pools of quicksand threatened to consume me. 
When I wrote I always did so with action in mind and knew that writing 
was only a preparation. When I wrote I was haunted. I could hear the 
crash and thunder of the actions my words implied. But almost routinely, 
they lay in wait for my pronouncements, read them only with hostility, 
and slandered and defamed them, deprived them of their meaning and their 
strength. I would finish a pamphlet and then have to rush to the sewers 
to hide like a rat, half-drowned and starving. They commandeered the 
cannons, enlisted a thousand men, and surrounded my home. I wait for 
the sound of knocking at my door. Soon my breast will be pierced by 
fixed bayonets. I wait. Everything I have said has been the truth, 
truth thought through and through. All facts proved my point. Then 
why, why do I doubt? Why does everything sound so wrong? 

Red Wind 6: Now is the time! I know the moment when your head leaves 
your body. At that moment, your hands are tied behind your back. Your 
head has been shaved. You kneel on the platform, your head placed in 
the metal opening, and your eyes look into the bloody pan below. There 
is the sound of the blade being raised, blood still dripping from its 
slanted edge. Then sliding down from above it severs you in two! Ru¬ 
mor has it that when the executioners lift your severed head high for 
the crowd to see, your mind still functions, your eyes still see, your 
tongue still moves, your arms and legs still twitch and flail about. 

It has grown dark. At some point Angel Red has crawled in amongst 
the Winds. A plague is slowly spreading amongst them. 

Red Wind 2: Charlotte, awake from your delusion. Wake up, Charlotte! 
Look there, at the stand of trees, at the rose-colored sunset. Fill 
your soft breast with the fresh air of evening. Isn^t that better? 

There is nothing to worry about. Forget your worries and take a deep 
breath of warm summer air. What . . . what^s that you^re hiding? A 
knife! Why? Throw it away immediately. A knife! Come, hurry, 
throw it away this instant. 

Red Wind 6: A knife to protect myself, not to inflict pain on others. 

Red Wind 2: Nobody’s going to harm you, Charlotte. Throw the knife 
away. And let’s go home to Caen. 
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Red Wind 6: Look at this city! Its prisons overflow with our friends. 
Just now, If only for a moment, I was with them In my dreams. Those 
people, packed painfully together In their cells, listen through cell¬ 
ing grates to their keepers discussing the executions. The jailers talked 
as If they were considering a gardener burning a pile of fall leaves. 

I heard them. With bureaucratic precision the names of the doomed are 
one by one checked from the top of the list. And when the list grows 
short new names are added to the bottom. I was with them, and with 
them I waited for my name to be called. 

Red Wind 2: Charlotte, what are you trying to do? 

Red Wind 6: What manner of city Is this? What collection of roofs 
and walls Is this? Who could have Invented this hateful machine, 
this Instrument of murder? Who will judge? Who will distinguish 
people one from the other? And who will pronounce sentence? 

Red Wind 2: Charlotte, what are you doing standing In this doorway? 

Do you know who lives here? 

Red Wind 6: He does. I have come here for him. 

Red Wind 2: Him? Who, Charlotte? Come, let us return to Caen. Come, 
Charlotte. 

Red Wind 6: I have work that remains to be done. Go ahead. Leave 
me alone! 

Grey Wind 1: I am correct! I must write once more. SImmone, my pen! 

I have an urgent appeal! 

Red Wind 1: Marat, look at her. What are your pamphlets and speeches 
compared to her? She Is standing there, wanting to meet you, kiss you, 
embrace you, Marat, the unsullied virgin offers her body to you. Look 
at her smile. See how her teeth glisten at you, how she sweeps back 
the long black strands of her hair. Marat, forget everything. There 
Is not a creature on earth who has transcended the body. She Is stand¬ 
ing there. Beneath that thin layer of gauze her breasts are already 
naked, moist. Her knife Is warm with the warmth of her nakedness. 

Stand, Marat, and welcome her. 

Red Wind 6: I have come to meet Marat. Is anyone at home? 

Grey Wind 1: SImmone! SImmone! Someone^s at the gate. SImmone! 

SImmone! Go and see who It Is. 

Grey Wind 6, with much effort^ stands and takes two or three 
steps. But to no avail. She stiffens^ falls to the floor^ and 
dies. All around her the Winds^ swept by a plague^ crawl along 
the ground^ making animal sounds of suffering. Some of their 
number are already stiff and immobile. Only two of those present 
remain able to stands Grey Wind 1 and Angel Red. 

Voice (King of the Birds): It^s morning! Tea! It Is time for 
morning tea! 

Angel Red: Monsieur! 
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On the Flower Bed^ wrapped in a golden lights the Birds are seen 
dozing around the central figure of the King. The storm passes 
and dim rays of dawn light illuminate the Lunatic Landau. 


Grey 

Wind 1: 

Who is that in the 

doorway? 

Bird 

1: 

It 

is Charlotte Corday. 

She has come from Caen to visit you 

Grey 

Wind 1: 

Come in. 


Bird 

2: 

Tel 

1 him. 


Bird 

3: 

Yes 

. Marat, 1 want you 

to know the names of my friends. 

Bird 4: 

a 1 ready 

Continuing. But it wi1 
dead. 

I do no good, Marat. For you are 


From this pointy the words which have appeared on the screen 
since the beginning of the play (with the exception of those 
from scene five) are flashed on the screen once again in their 
original order. 

Angel Red slowly moves toward Grey Wind 1. 

Grey Wind 1: Speak more clearly. I can^t understand you. Come 
closer. Who are you? Come closer, closer. 

Bird 3: I have come, Marat. 

Bird 4: But you can’t see me, can you, Marat? After all, you’re 
a I ready dead. 

Red Wind 1 (groaning): Alone, as if left to die on a field of 
pebbles washed round by the sea. Listening to the ceaseless whisper¬ 
ing of lips, I was shut behind thirteen bolted doors. Fetters bound 
my legs. Openings! All over the body! Openings to penetrate, poke, 
probe! That is a I I! . . . 

Grey Wind 2: Listen! Listen to me! You are the ones who ki Med 
Marat! You are the ones! You are the ones who killed him! 

Red Wind 1: Marat, the prison of the heart is far more terrifying 
than the prison of mortar and stone. Where are the openings? Marat, 
your revolution . . . your revolution, too ... a revolution in 
chains! 

Grey Wind 1 (standing and screaming): Saturday, July 13, 1793. A 
Call to the People of France! 

Grey Wind 1 collapses. Not a single one of the Winds remains 
moving. Angel Red drops his knife to the floor^ then turns and 
bows deeply to the Birds. The King of the Birds applauds . . . 
alone. On . . . and . . . on. Nords continue to flash across 
the screen. Angel Red exits. 

Music. 
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One entire side of the tent suddenly opens onto the outside world. 
The Angels oome roaring out of the distance on their motorcycles 
and drive into the tent in a cloud of exhaust smoke and dust. 

They are completely clothed in white. They dance and sing. 

THE LUNATIC LANDAU ROCK 


Our backs are a superhighway 
A thousand horsepower between our legs. 
Crackerjack! 

Jelly beans! 

Paper baI Ioons! 

Pinwheels! 

Yeah, yeah, yeah! 

The dance ends. 

Angels: Monsieur! 
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Bird 1 (to the Angels,): After the weatherman rabbit! 

Bird 2: Lie in wait on the beach! 

Birds 1 and 2: That’s an order! 

Angels: Monsieur! 

Angel 1 picks up the knife Angel Red has dropped. 

Angel 1: I’ll take this with me. We’ll do the job with this. 
Bird 1 nods. 

Birds 3 and 4: The rifles go zudone! 

The King of the Birds bloDs on his whistle for what seems an 
eternity. 

Blackout. 

Words on the screen^ flashing on and offj on and off. 

THIS ISA DREAM. 


Music. The entire company sings. 

SO LONG FOR NOW 

So long for now. 

It’s the day that all begins, 

The day for us to 

Bid you a fond farewell. 

Into the openings 

Down to the deepest depths 

There is a rainbow. 

There is a rainbow there 
Sweet and soft as 
Cotton candy 

A delicious world lies in store. 

So long for now. 

On the day that things begin. 
That’s the day we’ll 
All be dead and gone. 

So long for now! 

So long for now! 
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iVo shadows danced, 

A 


twisting together 


One man's hatchet, 
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one man's brow 


That was the end. 


that was the grand finale 
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From that point on? 
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From that point on? 
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From that point on? 


From that point on? 
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From that point on? 
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We'll be all right if we don't dream.' 


Note: The syllabifioation of these English lyrics does not always coincide exactly 

with the musical notations^ which uere originally intended to accomodate Japanese 

lyrics. Allowances will have to he made for this in the actual performance of these songs. 
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Kumamoto, where ahouts? Senhajsa. There was a badger in the mountains, A hunter 

Senba mountains high. 



gravestone, Badger goodbye. 

SONG OF THE MASTER BAITER music: Sato Masahiko 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 
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RATHER WORSE THAR BETTER, THARK YOU music: Hattori Yoshitsugu 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 












































































feeling? At the moment rather worse than better. 
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thank you. moment rather worse than better, thank you. 

Corday: You leaping sprightly from the bus I You, shaking your heads! 
Clapping your hands! Rolling your eyes! 



Corday: 

































































eavesdrop memories, too. And the times, ah those times. When my spirit lit darkened 



skies 


In life’s 














































































music: Hattori Yoshitsugu 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 



Vent6se 


Shining 


Germinal 











































































FLOWER MAIDEN 


music: Okabayashi Nobuyasu 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 
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Pitiful Hail Marys, Lords Who Art in Heaven Father-ism, Son-ism, Holy Ghost-ism 
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Day is done, gone the sun,twiddled your thumbs Another spring gone without an orgasm 
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My illusion, little Flower Maiden 


Tucked in bed, plucked instead. Flower Maiden I 
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More and more, keeping score. Flower Maiden! 
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Flower Maiden, steal from the man. Flower Maiden, 
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hate if you can. Flower Maiden, 

come come come. Flower Maiden, 
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reach for the sun! 
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IN THE CAGE, IN THE CAGE 


traditional 



slow 
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In the cage, in the cage. 


Bird imprisoned in the cage. 
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When, oh, when will you be free? 


On the evening of the dawn 
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The crane and the turtle slipped and fell. 


Who is that behind 


you? 





























































SWEET MACHINE 


music: Sato Masahiko 
lyrics: Sato Makoto 



Both wheels off the ground 



























































Sharp-tongued sassafrass 


mama 
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Both wheels off the ground 


Wheel-chaired turtle-hared 



higher. 
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THE LUNATIC LANDAU ROCK music: Sato Masahiko 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 
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Our hacks are a superhighway 























































A thousand horsepower between our legs. 


CrackerjackI 
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Jelly beans I Paper balloons I PinwheelsI Yeah, yeah, yeah I 



SO LONG FOR NOW music: Sato Masahiko 

lyrics: Sato Makoto 
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The day for us to Bid you a fond farewell. 





Into the openings Down to the deepest depths There is a rainbow. There is a rainbow there 



Sweet and soft as 


Cotton candy 


A delicious world lies in store. 
























































Revolutionaiy Theatre: 
This is a Dream 

David Goodman 


The Angels appear. They are out to kill the weatherman rabbit. 
The only problem is that they do not know who or what the weatherman 
rabbit is. 


Angel 4 
Angel 3 
Angel 5 
Angel 6 


The weatherman 
The weatherman 
The weatherman 
The weatherman 


rabbit—a woman. 

rabbit—a sex maniac. 

rabbit—a bore of a goldfish dealer. 

rabbit—a braggart, a useless bump on a log. 


As the Angels do not know the nature of the object of their quest, when 
they come upon the mutilated corpse of Angel Red, for a moment they 
take him to be the weatherman rabbit. 

Angel Red is covered with wounds, but no single wound seems fatal, 
and it is thus unclear how he died. A summary examination of his corpse, 
however, reveals that he is poor and shabby, diseased and ragged. It 
is these qualities that make the confusion of identities possible. 

There is a rumor abroad that you do not need a weatherman to know 
which way the wind blows, but what do you do when that wind is of zero 
velocity? This is precisely the question underlying The Danoe of Angels 
Who Burn Their Own Wings. The image of an ’’east by northeast wind, 
velocity zero” appears twice in the play. While ’’east by northeast 
wind” is an observation of a natural phenomenon, ’’velocity zero” is a 
Judgment implying the application of a standard of description or mea¬ 
surement. But these two images are mutually negating. Either there is 
wind with velocity, or no velocity and no wind. Correspondingly, the 
image of the ’’weatherman rabbit” is also double and self-contradictory. 
The weatherman describes and measures, concluding that the velocity 
of the wind is zero. The rabbit—and we may be sure that this is a 
white rabbit in a waistcoat, late for a very important date with revolu¬ 
tion— is a creature who, in fact, does not need a weatherman to know that 
the wind is blowing east by northeast. Angel Red may be confused with 
the weatherman rabbit, because he is the image of the labyrinthine 
contradictions of the revolutionary proletariat. The Angels do not know 
what they are out to kill, but it is clear that they are on a mission 
to root out Just those contradictions which make revolution impossible 
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in our age. Thirsting for certainty, they seek to reconcile the funda¬ 
mental contradiction of their age, where the wind blows east by northeast 
with a velocity of zero. They demand the death of the weatherman rabbit 
so that it will make some difference to know which way the wind blows— 
or, failing that, so that certainty of the wind’s lack of velocity will 
grant them the surcease of despair. 

Angel Red is dead; he is the past. The dead past, however, indicates 
things about the Angels and their mission that do not please them. The 
past, the legions of dead proletarians symbolized by this solitary figure, 
mocks their tragic vision, their belief in the possibility of taking 
life and sacrificing their own for a justifying and immortalizing higher 
purpose. The Angels can only respond with a reiteration of their old 
conviction. 

Quiet! . . . You’re the one who’s causing all the trouble. We 
are here to mourn, to pay our last respects. . . . (Oratorioally) 

Here is a man who achieved a hero’s death. But nothing has ended; 
it is only the beginning, his first decisive step. He has died 
and now struggles to be born. He will become the tacit standard 
for others. His life, indomitable, will blaze on to the very 
ends of time! 

Much as they would like to believe that their deadly mission will be 
Justified and themselves immortalized by history, they have no reason 
to believe that this will be the case. They are uncertain, so they ask 
Angel Red for an answer, and he rises to guide their dream, their quest 
for answers to the questions of who they are, what they are looking for, 
where they are going. They are, much like Peter Weiss, people who seek 
answers to the question of the possibility of revolution in our time, and 
like Weiss they have begun to doubt the immortalizing and justifying 
power of history. 

The Danoe of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings has borrowed its ele¬ 
mentary organizational pattern from Peter Weiss’s Marat/Sade^ but unlike 
Weiss’s play it views the relationship between Marat and Sade as integral 
terms of the same proposition. Marat and Sade are seen not as represent¬ 
ing conflicting positions, but rather as being in much the same con¬ 
ceptual boat—or bath, if you will. Marat and Sade are in conflict only 
to the extent that they occupy the same dimension; they do not represent 
conflicting dimensions. 

Swirling about Marat and Sade are the Grey and Red Winds. These 
Winds^ with their central characters Marat and Sade, stand respectively 
for an erotic, personal revolution and a political, social revolution. 

This corresponds to the structure of Weiss’s play. However, here the 
Winds occupy the same historical dimension. They actually exist 
in history and thus come to represent a single, albeit dynamic, stream 
of historical experience—that of revolution since 1789, or as it is put 
in the play, ’’History: History of the Revolution, History of the Dream, 
History of the Individual, For the Most Part.” 

The Angels dream of Marat and Sade and inquire into the nature of 
their lives and their deaths. They discover that both men died in 
unusually personalized ways. We are all acquainted with David’s image 
of Marat, assassinated by Charlotte Corday, resting in his bath; and 
one of the most lyrical scenes in the play is Red Wind I’s recitation 
of Sade’s will. Death for both Marat and Sade was an event as important 
as any in their Iives. 

What draws the Angels into a dream of Marat and Sade is the same 
attractive power that draws readers to the novel. 
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The novel is significant . . . not because it presents someone 
else^s fate to us, perhaps didactically, but because this 
stranger^s fate by virtue of the flame which consumes it yields 
us the warmth which we never draw from our own fate. What draws 
the reader to the novel is the hope of warming his shivering 
life with a death he reads about. I 

But the Angels continually complain of being cold. For some reason 
the deaths they imagine render them no warmth, no comfort. 

It is well known from Peter Weisses play, if not from history, 
that Jean Paul Marat was assassinated by Charlotte Corday on July 13, 

1793. But here, as Marat approaches the reenactment of his assassina¬ 
tion, something goes wrong: Corday falters before Marat^s door and 
falls. Angel Red rises behind her. His face, covered with the pock¬ 
marks of the disease he carries, has grown more and more grotesque. 

He visits Marat and communicates to him the message of the revolution— 
that all those who work for the revolution are diseased, that they 
will all perish, swept by a fearsome plague, and will never realize 
the fruits of their labor. Death no longer justifies or immortalizes. 

If the Winds are a dream dreamt by the Angels, the Angels are 
a dream dreamt by the Birds. Unlike the Angels, the Birds have wings— 
they soar above history and mundane events. The Birds^ dream is at 
once an expression of both their greatest hope and their most devastat¬ 
ing fear. As with so many dreams, it is wish-fulfillment. Their greatest 
hope is for an end to dreaming. They dream of losing their wings, and 
their proxies, the Angels, sing, "WeM I be all right if we don^t 
dream! WeM I be a I I right if we don’t dream!" Their most devastating 
fear is that without their wings they will have to face a hostile 
reaIity unarmed. 

Dreaming, pushed to its logical extreme, implies revolution, and 
revolution implies death. 

Revolution consists in loving a man who does not yet exist. 

But he who loves a living being, if he really loves, can only 
consent to die for the being he loves.^ 

The Birds are children of an age of rationalism, "a gigantic attempt 
to destroy spontaneous life through irony, regarding it from the 
point of view of pure reason."^ They are the children of the atomic 
bomb, offspring of genocidal wars and mass murders. Individual death 
is no longer conceivable. But without individual deaths Justifiable, 
immortaIizabIe by history, revolution is reduced to nonsense. If 
dreaming, even pushed to its logical extremes, remains nonsense, dream¬ 
ing becomes the most counterproductive of a I I acts. Thus the Birds 
cry out for morning, for relief from their dream. But the dream continues. 
They are trapped. 

The King of the Birds enters blindfolded in a game of blindman’s 
bluff. "Who’s that behind you?" goes the refrain of the song. "It’s 
me . . . the one .behind me . . . it’s me," replies the King. Near the 
end of the play, the King makes the terrifying discovery that no matter 
how fast he may run in pursuit of a goal, when he finally reaches out 
to touch that goal, he finds himself touching nothing but his own back. 

He races around the tree faster and faster, but he is never allowed 
the relief of turning to butter. 

The King claps in appreciation of his dream players’ performance. 

His dream seems finally to be coming to an end. But suddenly one 
entire side of the tent collapses, and out of the distance roar the 
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”real" Hell’s Angels, dressed in pure white and with the hated wings 
sprouting from their backs. They alight from their motorcycles and 
break into a dream song of pure fantasy. There is no relief. The 
Birds look on in despair and order them once more on their fateful 
hunt for the weatherman rabbit. The anguished King blows long and 
high on his whistle. 


i i . 

The play does not end but only suggests its own reenactment. It 
is completely seIf-encIosed, with no way in or out. The only question 
it poses is how to end the dream, how to put a stop to the spiraling 
continuum that dooms us to futility. 

What interests me is how to make theatre out of the inability 
to make straightforward statements about those things to which 
straightforward statements are inappropriate. ... While 
everything develops in parallel, I also want our uncertainties. . 
to remain alive and to actually appear on stage.^ 

This statement made by Sato Makoto might be amplified by juxta¬ 
posing it with a statement made fifteen years ago by Alain Robbe- 
Grillet. Robbe-GriI Iet was, of course, concerned primarily with the 
novel, but if we substitute the word ’’theatre" for "novel" his state¬ 
ment becomes peculiarly appropriate to this play. 

In this future universe of the CtheatreH, gestures and objects 
will be there before being something; and they will be there 
afterwards, hard, unalterable, eternally present, mocking their 
own "meaning," that meaning which vainly tries to reduce them 
to the role of precarious tools, of a temporary and shameful 
fabric woven exclusively—and deliberately—by the superior 
human truth expressed in it, only to cast out this awkward 
auxiliary into immediate oblivion and darkness.^ 

The "gestures and objects" that appear in The Dance of Angels Who Burn 
Their Ob)n Wings are the history of revolution over the past two hundred 
years. The Angels burn their own wings, their link with "superior 
human truth," and plummet toward the objects, the concrete realities, 
of the historical past itself. There is no guarantee that this will 
"free" them or their alter ego, the Birds, but it is an act motivated 
by the imperative forced upon them, the imperative to forsake revolu¬ 
tionary fantasy for hard-core revolutionary reality. 

If Robbe-GriI Iet began his career by rebelling against Sartre’s 
Nausea and Camus’s The Stranger^ the pi a/wrights who wrote this play 
began with the politico-literary positions outlined by Sartre and Camus 
in their famous debate which followed the publication of Camus’s 
treatise. The Rehely in 1952. Camus contended that the ends cannot 
justify the means, that if ends justify means, history becomes absolute, 
and all crime is permitted. Sartre, on the other hand, contended that 
Camus ignored historical reality. The positions taken by Sartre and 
Camus are the philosophical prototypes of our generation. We see our¬ 
selves maintaining two choices: either we accept the idea that ends 
justify means and, on the strength of that, work toward our revolution, 
or we refuse to accept this on the basis that to do so would be to 
absolutize history and resign ourselves to a path of moderation and 
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individual rebel lion. 

Peter Weiss faced the same dilemma and wrote Marat/Sade. He rephrased 
the dichotomy and represented the sides, not with Sartre and Camus, 
but with Marat and Sade. Weiss was left at the end, however, with 
the same question he faced when he set out. Is revolution possible, 
and if so, how? 

The authors of The Dance of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings grew 
up amidst calls for revolution. The revolution that was to have 
followed the Second World War, however, never took place; the Hungarian 
Revolution failed; the struggle against the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty 
was abortive. Calls for revolution continue to ring around the world, 
and certainly there has never been a time when they were more justified. 

But it is one thing to call for revolution, another to strike 
upon one’s own personal formula of revolution, and yet another to see 
that revolution through. Thus the playwrights have attempted to ferret 
out that formula of revolution that best fits their own situation. 

The Dance of Angels^ if analyzed bibIiographicaI Iy, would render a 
list of the most important and influential books of modern social and 
revolutionary theory. During the course of the play each theory is 
examined. The notion of a revolution where the revolutionary end 
justifies its means is seen to be unsatisfactory in some respect at 
each point along the line. This leaves the playwrights with the position 
that no end can justify its means, that, in Camus’s words, "We cannot 
act until we know whether or why we have the right to kill." But this 
position, too, is seen to be wanting, for in an age where death is mass 
and faceless and no longer maintains the power to sanction or deny, 
legitimize or abjure, immortalize or damn, in an age where crime is 
obsolete, where war has left human hands, and where the very food we 
eat, air we breathe, water we drink is poisoned, Camus’s contention 
that "no appeal to the realm of ends, of the future, can justify any 
attack on the present, on life which is an inalienable value," begins 
to sound rather empty. 

The playwrights are thus left with the conviction that life is 
being threatened on a mammoth scale, that we face the necessity of 
revolution to stop this, but that revolution is impossible because it 
implies the same evil that it seeks to destroy. The play therefore seeks 
to answer the question of how we can escape the dualism of means and 
ends, which provides the inertia for the endlessly spiraling circle 
of our lives and leaves us the immobile victims of universal atrocity. 

The Dance of Angels Who Burn Their ODn Wings sees the Marat-Sade, 
Sartre-Camus dualities as occupying the same dimension—the dimension 
of modernity. The play sees them and their philosophical positions 
as disparate points on the same continuum—the continuum of modernity. 

One characteristic of modernity is belief in a "superior human truth." 
Whether it be the revolution, "peace," visceral pleasure, a utopian 
future, or the "inalienable value of life itself," the modern age is 
characterized by shared values thought to incorporate a transcendent 
truth. 

This has affected the character of modern "movements." The 
paradigm of a modern movement might be described as follows. A group 
of people bound together by the shared belief in a certain creed per¬ 
ceived to have transcendent truth-value move toward a goal. They are 
all prepared to make sacrifices for their creed, up to and including 
their collective death, because they maintain the conviction that the 
truth of their creed will live on and be realized even after they are 
gone. 

Modern movements, regardless of the individual creeds they in- 
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corporate, are all predicated upon acceptance of a specific constel¬ 
lation of ideas characteristic of the modern age. 

1. That all phenomena may be rationally interpreted; that all 
action is subject to rational planning and rational execution—i.e., 
that rationality is absolute. 

2. That politics is not a specific area of human activity but 
the organizational principle of all human activity. 

3. That history is or can be absolute; that history consists in 
the line drawn between rationally/scientifically determinable 
points, be they individuals or events; and that it is thus by its very 
nature political. 

4. That human experience is authentic only to the extent that it 
is political, i.e., the result of physical action localizable on the 
continuum of absolute history. 

5. That all action is necessarily goaI-oriented; that all action 
is of necessity predicated upon rationally interpretable meaning. 

6. That all action is, in the final analysis reducible to the 
’’ i nd i V i dua I , ” 

The Danoe of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings and Center 68/7Ps 
tent theatre delineate an alternative kind of movement. The paradigm 
of this alternative kind of movement might be described as follows. 

A group of people come together with a commonly held formulation 
of abstract symbols, a mutually agreed upon fiction. The group or 
community moves together toward a concrete manifestation of that 
formulation until it takes on an independent existence of its own reality. 
At this point the group faces the choice of either disbanding or con¬ 
tinuing to move together. If the latter alternative is chosen, a new 
fiction is formulated through a process of symbolic extrapolation of 
the manifestation of the preceding fiction. This kind of movement is 
thus discontinuous and always follows a path from a point of fiction 
to a point in reaIity. 

This variety of movement is also predicated upon the acceptance 
of a specific constellation of ideas: 

1. That, as Susanne K. Langer has pointed out, "The basic need, 
which certainly is obvious only in man, is the need of symbolization. 

The symboI-making function is one of man’s primary activities, like 
eating, looking, or moving about. It is the fundamental process of 
his mind and goes on all the time."^ 

2. That a I though reason plays an important part in the lives of 
men, it is only a part of the total symbolization process and cannot be 
absolute. 

3. That symbols are non-referentiaI; that they are their own 
meaning and function; that they may be arranged in infinitely varying 
patterns only one of which is political. 

4. That human life consists in the fulfillment of physiological 
and psychological needs, central among which is the need for symboli¬ 
zation; that insofar as symbolization is an infinitely vectored process, 
human history properly consists of infinitely vectored parts, only a 
very small portion of which conform to a rationaI -1inear-poIiticaI 
pattern or are reducible to the "individual." 

5. That all experience is authentic, including irrational-ahis- 
torical-apolitical-nonindividual experience and action. 

It might not be altogether inaccurate to call this "cultural 
movement." Symbolization may be defined as the total process of the 
human psyche. Thoughts, emotions, all perception in fact is the formu¬ 
lation of symbolic constellations. Through the process of acculturation 
from childhood, we are all provided with a predefined set of symbolic 
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constellations, which includes language, sentiments, mores, expectations, 
and so forth, all of which, taken together, comprise culture. As 
culture is fundamentally a certain arbitrary arrangement of symbols, 
shared, depended upon, expected, and indeed demanded by all those 
affiliated with it, it is very much Iike a dream dreamt in common by 
all its affiIiates. 

In terms of the play here under discussion, it is this common 
dream which imprisons the Birds, and it is from this dream that they, 
through the Angels, seek to escape. By burning their wings, they 
seek to fall from the communal dream. For the Birds to burn their 
own wings, for them to ’’drop out” of their culture, their dream is 
impossible, and they therefore mobilize their individual ability to 
dream, their individual power of symbolization, to have ’’someone else” 
(the Angels) do it for them. Then the Angels, released from the 
culture of the Birds, are free to confront history as represented by 
the Winds. What we are left with at the end of the play then is ”a 
dream [the Winds] within a dream [the Angels] within a dream [the 
culture that binds the Birds].” The Birds employ their ability to 
symbolize in order to project the Angels who, in turn, project the 
Winds. The Birds chose the Hell’s Angels to populate their dream 
because they represent young people completely lost to fantasy, but 
the Birds are not freed or even affected by this process, for it is 
only a dream, and the ’’real” Hell’s Angels appear in the final scene 
no less the enfants terrihles of their culture than they were before. 

The Birds may, nevertheless, be able to approach the ’’object and 
gestures” of reality In this way. To follow this path from a point 
of fantasy to a point in reality is to travel the ’’causeway of dreams.” 

The play itself takes a committed stand toward revolution similar 
in many ways to that of Robbe-GriI Iet. 

Let us, then, restore to the notion of commitment the only 
meaning it can have for us. Instead of being of a political 
nature, commitment is, for the [play] writer, the full awareness 
of the present problems of his own language, the conviction of 
their extreme importance, the desire to solve them from within. 

Here, for him, is the only chance of remaining an artist and, 
doubtless too, by means of an obscure and remote consequence, 
of some day serving something—perhaps even the Revolution.^ 

The Danoe of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings and its significance 
are closely related to Theatre Center 68/71’s tent theatre—to the 
community and process of performance. If, in the play, there is a 
phiIosophicaI-artIstic attempt to burn the wings of culture and 
plummet to a concrete reality, it is duplicated by the physical attempt 
to ’’burn down” the theatre and plummet to the very depths, the very 
fundaments of political, social, institutional, in sum, concrete 
cultural reality. The tent theatre and its journey are discussed else¬ 
where in these pages. Here, suffice it to say that the tent theatre 
remains a continuing attempt to fathom the depths of concrete reality 
with a sense of commitment that may, by means of an obscure and remote 
though never inconcrete consequence, someday serve something—perhaps 
even the Revolution. 


Our coming to know the nature of that consequence may be closer 
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to US now than it was to Robbe-GriI let In 1957. The obsolescence 
and impotence of the modern paradigm have forced the conception of a 
new style of movement. The inefficacy of the "modern movement" In 
dealing with the overwhelming threat of technology has been decisive 
in this regard. 

Technology is but one child of the human imagination, but it is 
central to modernity. Modernity demands the universal acceptance and 
tacit approval of the triumph of technology and the creation of a 
feedback relationship between it and human society whereby it reinforces 
and, indeed, necessitates the flawless hegemony and perceived omni¬ 
potence of the rational-historical-political-linear mode and the con¬ 
comitant attenuation of human symbolic processes. To the extent that 
calls for revolution are based, not on the alienation of man from 
these symbolic processes, but on rationaI-historicaI-politicaI impera¬ 
tives, they imply only the infinite extension of the reasons underly¬ 
ing the very evils they purport to oppose. Thus, political revolution 
is, in postindustriaI society, a contradiction in terms. Political 
change that is not part of a total symbolic transformation is at best 
a reform and at worst the promise of a strengthening of the strangle¬ 
hold of that regimen responsible for the evils to be redressed. 

This by no means negates or disparages the role of politics in 
revolution. In this context it might be valuable to examine state¬ 
ments made recently by Ivan I Mich. 

For Marx, the cost of producing demands for commodities was 
barely significant. Today, most human labor is engaged in the 
production of demands that can be satisfied by industry which 
makes extensive use of capital. Most of this is done in school. 

. . School makes alienation preparatory to life, thus depriving 
education of reality and work of creativity. School prepares 
for the alienating institutionalization of life by teaching the 
need to be taught. ... A radical program of de-schooling could 
train youth in the new style of revolution needed to challenge 
a social system featuring obligatory "health," "wealth," and 
"security. 

Any major political program of the Seventies should be evaluated 
by this measure: How clearly does it state the need for de¬ 
schooling—and how clearly does it provide guidelines for the 
educational quality of the society for which it aims?^ 

Mr. I I I ich’s writing has at least one thing in common with The 
Dance of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings^ and that is a recognition 
of the fundamental relationship between the human processes of sym¬ 
bolization and revolution. Unlike education, which is a disciplining 
for creative purposes of the ability to symbolize with which every 
human being is endowed, schooling is a systematic, institutionalized 
program for the attenuation and sublimation of the symbolization 
process in the interests of what Herbert Marcuse has called the "sur¬ 
plus repression" upon which modern industrial society depends. To re¬ 
volutionize society there must first be a symbolic revolution—part of 
that may be achieved through a program of de-schooling and part may be 
achieved through the symbolic workshop that is theatre. 

In Sendai, The Dance of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings was accused, 
by a member of the Chukaku faction of the student new left, of being 
antirevoIutionary. Certainly, in the eyes of a fervent young political 
revolutionary, the play does not directly contribute to the immediate 
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overthrow of the capitalist state and Japanese-American Imperialism— 
which is not to say that these objectives are not centra! to its 
concerns. But this is not 1848. In McLuhan’s phrase, money today is 
the poor man^s credit, and the products of labor from which today’s 
workers are alienated increasingly take the form of symbolic information. 
To call antirevoIutionary that which is founded on a recognition of the 
symbol and the symbolization process as central to the problem of re¬ 
volution today is self-evident proof of society’s catastrophically 
effective program, through the schools, to blind us, to so acculturate 
us as to attenuate our ability to perceive the most crucial realities 
of our lives. The Dance of Angels is a revolutionary play precisely 
because it refuses to accept the dictated proposition that predefines 
revolution in rational-historical-political-linear terms. 

To quote Ivan I I Iich once more. 


School touches 
liberated from 


schools. 


10 


us so intimately that none of us 
it by something else. We can on 


can expect to be 
ly imagine other 


Without contradicting Mr. I Mich, it may be pointed out that this is 
true of other space devoted to the harnessing of symbolic energy, in¬ 
cluding the theatre. We can only imagine other theatres. It is for 
this reason that The Dance of Angels was written for performance in 
a tent, a mobile theatre. Because we can only imagine other theatres, 
we face the necessity of denying theatre. To deny theatre, however, 
is one thing, while replacing it is quite another. The same thing is 
true of schools, as Mr. Illich must surely realize after having at¬ 
tempted to describe alternatives to them. 

Theatre Center 68/7Ms tent is a valiant but as yet incompIete 
attempt to deny theatre. The most obvious shortcomings have been in 
architecture and acting, but the fundamental problem is far more uni¬ 
versal and is inherent in all those involved. The ability to symbolize 
is innate in each human being, but pure symbolization is chaotic. The 
ability to produce sound is different from music and speech. Any de¬ 
liberate combination of sounds can, as John Cage has taught us, become 
music. What is essential is the formulation. The image of the unclosed 
circle, the recognition that ^’we succeed ourselves," anticipates in the 
play itself the difficulties encountered by a I I those involved with it. 
For, to the extent that we are unwilling to accept chaos, to the ex¬ 
tent that we accept the self-imposed limitations of theme and language, 
we are forced to work on the basis of the formulations we already 
possess. We are, like the Birds, bound by our culture. Thus "Acting 
betrays! Actors rebel!" What is necessary, then. Is continuity, 
the willingness to continue to extrapolate experience until new things 
begin. But it must always be remembered that this movement is marked 
with an X, and that "X=Do not pass go! Do not collect $200!" Someday, 
perhaps, a new world will begin. 

The day that things begin. 

That’s the day we’ll 

All be dead and gone. 
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MishimaYukio 

Death of a Modernist 

Fujimoto Kazuko 


Why do I find myself sitting down to write about Mishima Yukio’s 
suicide? In order to denounce an antirevoIutionary fascist? Or in 
order to discuss suicide, in a vacuum of other values, in an attempt 
to develop a metaphysic of ’’freedom or death?” Or in order to warn of 
the coming tidal wave of ultraright-wing political reaction? 

It is for none of these reasons that I have begun this short es¬ 
say. My consideration of Mishima’s suicide began with serious doubts 
about all the dualistic attempts to explain it, for I feel that in 
Mishima’s suicide there is something symbolic of the total situation 
in which I find myself that eludes every dualistic approach to the 
problem. Was Mishima an enemy or ally? Were his actions normal or 
abnormal? Was he a political figure or an artistic one? Each of 
these dualistic approaches to the incident ignores its complexity 
and elements of fiction, and thus ends with unsatisfying sterility. 

The only people able to remain unconcerned with this author’s 
suicide are those who are as yet incapable of seeing through the flack 
and hypocrisy of the catch-all of ’’peace and democracy,” those as yet 
incapable of grasping the poverty of the opposition of ’’politics and 
art.” I do not believe in Peace and Democracy for all the countries 
of the world, and I do not believe in the duality of politics and art. 
But admitting my disbelief in the decrepit myths of peace and democracy, 
in the senseless dichotomy of politics and art, I am forced to con¬ 
front the unadorned image of the author’s pathetic act. 

In the complexity and elusiveness of this suicide, I discover 
the world in which I live. Mishima’s death never leaves the realm of 
our twentieth century culture. Temporally, his act belongs to neither 
past nor future. Spatially, his act never exceeded the boundaries 
dictated by our culture. 

I do not believe Mishima Yukio’s act is any more confusing than 
it had to be. What remains for me here is to examine that act and 
attempt by one of several possible means to clarify its significance 
for our age. 

Much has already been said and written about Mishima Yukio’s 
act of self-destruction. Seeking a clue to the meaning of that act, 
people have read and listened with voracious intensity. 

A truly impressive flood of theories has been proposed, stretching from 
those that harangue people for fearing a new resurgence of the right, 
for taking an aristocratic author’s narcissistic suicide seriously and 
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thus overlooking the real problems of the Japanese masses, to those 
that interpret Mishima’s death as the logical extension of 
his work, as a love suicide. And as one might expect, each attempt 
at interpretation has been more successful in outlining the social, 
political, and artistic views of the interpreter than in clarifying 
the subject of its endeavor. Outside of Japan, card-carrying intel¬ 
lectuals reacted to Mishima’s death with the predictable flurry of 
banalities about the truly incomprehensible things that happen in this 
inscrutable Asian archipelago. There seems to have been no instance 
where a foreign critic was able to free himself from the self-defeating 
idea that Mishima^s death had implications only for an alien land and 
alien cuIture. 

The work of this essay will progress in the following way. in a 
manner that will leave no theory untouched, I will attempt to abstract 
three major theoretical formulas from the numerous perspectives which 
have appeared in journalistic, political, and other sources. Consider¬ 
ing each formula in turn, I wiI I point out the contributions it makes 
to our understanding of Mishima^s death and its ultimate failure to 
encompass the dynamism of the act. And finally, by discussing Mishima’s 
act within its temporal context, the postwar period, I wiI I attempt to 
show the historical specificity of that act. 

a. Political Theories 

Zenshin [_Fovwavd!'^, the organ paper of Chukaku, one of the factions 
of the radical student political movement, took its stand on Mishima’s 
suicide in the following words. 

Mishima Yukio^s suicide was intended in its very conception 
as an unparalleled antirevoIutionary challenge to us the revolu¬ 
tionary left and indeed the entire Japanese working class and 
all the peoples of Asia. 

The object of Mishima’s actions is obvious in the proclamation 
he made immediately preceding his act of self-destruction. Mishima 
gnashes his teeth, saying, ”lt is clear that the Self-Dufense 
Force is unconstitutional. Defense, our nation^s fundamental 
problem, is being undermined by expedience and legalistic inter¬ 
pretation. The Self-Defense Force, an army that denies its own 
identity, is the base cause of the decay of the spirit of the 
Japanese people and the corruption of their morality." Mishima 
sought to return the Self-Defense Force to "protecting the tra¬ 
dition, culture, and history of Japan centering on the Emperor" 
who is the "basic principle of national foundation." "If revision 
of the constitution is difficult within the parliamentary system," 
Mishima stated, "peace keeping operations within the country pro¬ 
vide the only opportunity for such revision, and we [The Society 
of the ShieldH must give our lives to become the forward guard ot 
those peace-keeping operations, and become the corner stone of 
a national ^rmed forces." Mishima waited in anticipation of the 
mobilization of the Self-Defense Force against our struggle last 
October 21 Cl969ll to prevent [Prime Minister] Sato’s trip to the 
United States, but his expectations were not realized. It was 
at that point that Mishima decided "I can wait no longer," and 
he decided to use his own death to urge the members of the 
Self-Defense Force to rise up. He embarked upon his plan of action 
crazed with the belief that he might even be able to spark a coup 
d’6tat. . . . 
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Mishima sought to Incite the Self-Defense Force to move against 
the people of Japan and to bring down the government, and with 
this to strengthen the Self-Defense Force for a new invasion of 
Asia as imperialistic armed forces of antirevoIutionary repres¬ 
sion, and he demanded the establishment of an authoritarian state. 
Irritated that reaction did not progress as he had hoped, Mishima 
plotted the revival of Imperial ideology in order to achieve his 
ends by force. . . . Since the Meiji Restoration [186811, the 
Emperor System and its ideology have been the only forces in Japan 
manifesting an effective capacity to mobilize the masses in their 
daily lives. ... We must not view Mishima^s act too lightly, 
on the strength of the belief that is is no longer possible to 
bind the masses with the old ideology of the Emperor System. 

Even if the masses as a whole cannot be moved, it is conceivable 
that a fiendish ultrareactionary explosion might be ignited by 
such means, as has been demonstrated by numerous examples in the 
past. 

Mishima’s provocative act and the right-wing ultrareactionary 
resurgence stemming from it cannot but stimulate the reactionary 
reformation of the ruling class and the total body of its poli¬ 
tical organizations. . . . 

We are convinced that there can be nothing other than the revoIu 
tion on which we can stake our lives, but conspirators who stake 
their lives on the defeat of the revolution have appeared under 
the banner of the "insane Emperor System." They stand between us, 
who have fought on over the corpses of our fallen comrades, and 
our goaI. . . . 

Chukaku’s public statement of its views is probably representative 
of the views of most left-wing groups. Despite the fact that there is 
no single identifiable error in the development of each point of their 
reasoning, the connections between these points make the argument as 
a whole unacceptable. From another angle, the argument as a whole 
seems so truistic, despite its rhetoric, that it loses all power of 
persuasion for the reader. The only persuasive element in the entire 
long and arduous passage is the correspondence drawn between those who 
are "convinced that there can be nothing other than the revolution on 
which [to] stake [their] lives" and the "conspirators who stake their 
lives on the defeat of the revolution." 

Chukaku, while admitting that the Emperor System can no longer 
move the masses, fears that a "fiendish ultrareactionary explosion" 
might be able to do so, and this leads them directly to suspect 
an enormous conspiracy. It is hardly probable, however, that a 
revival of Japanese fascism would follow such a path. A real resur¬ 
gence of Fascist Japan would have no need whatever of fiendishly ul¬ 
trareactionary individuals or groups. Far from needing them. Fascist 
Japan would butcher them with the convenient knife of "law and order" 
and leave them bleeding in the streets. The definitive power necessary 
for the rebirth of Japanese fascism is to be found in the monopoly 
of power called the system, and the rallying points for the new fascism 
would be "the economy," "law and order," and then "peace and democracy." 

Terrorism and attempted coup d’6tats have never constituted a 
decisive stimulus for fascism in the past either. As I Ida [eeda] Momo 
has pointed out, 

Japanese fascism differs slightly from the German or European 
models. Without necessarily taking the form of a victory of a 
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mass fascist movement from the bottom, the permeation of fascism 

from above, i.e., the fascist manipulation of the Emperor System, 

has proven sufficient to the ends in the Japanese case. 

The young officers who planned and enacted the attempted coup d^6tat 
of February 26, 1936, remained unpardoned by the Emperor they purported 
to be serving and were executed for treason. In every instance, at¬ 
tempted coup d’^tats have provided only the slightest impetus for the 
country’s journeys down the road of reaction. There is no reason to 
believe that this will change. This is why Minister of Defense Nakasone 
Yasuhiro reacted to Mishima’s suicide on Defense Ministry property as 
”a terrible imposition.” Said Nakasone, ”He’s an enemy of democracy 
and order!” And Prime Minister Sato was heard to exclaim, ”1 can only 
think that he was out of his mind.” In and of itself, Chukaku’s 
analysis of the Nakasone faction and their perception of Japan’s inva¬ 
sion of Asia and exploitation of other Asian peoples is correct. But 
Chukaku’s analysis fails to make it clear who, in their opinion, is 
behind this, for it is certainly not fiendish assassins who might 
Just possibly have been planning a coup. Our peace is a sham, and 
our hands are already red with the blood of war. Our industries sup¬ 
port both military and economic invasions of the Asian mainland, and 
our workers enjoy a prosperity built on the bodies of Asians exploited 
from the peninsula of Korea to that of Vietnam. It is a gross under¬ 
statement to say that Mishima could not possibly have had any impact 
on reaI politics. 

By immediately taking the goals set forth in Mishima’s proclama¬ 
tion as politically effective, that is, by ignoring the fact that 
Mishima, far from becoming the brightest star of Japanese fascism, was 
immediately labeled a criminal profaning law and order, the left-wing 
student movement’s interpretation of Mishima’s act was able to tie it 
in directly with the antirevolutionary processes of the state. By taking 
an ineffective act and blindly insisting on its efficacy, the left-wing 
interpretation greatly expands the inclusive circumference of that 
act. The denunciation of Mishima as an enemy of the masses probably 
differs in no respect from the tone of previous articles which satisfied 
themselves with summing up the totality of Japanese politics and pol¬ 
icies in the phrase ’’Japanese imperialism.” Mishima’s death begins 
to look like just another excuse for agitation. Those things con¬ 
veniently dropped from this interpretation might well reveal something 
to us. Perhaps those things might provide a key to ourselves. To shed 
light on those shadowed elements found outside the circle of this in¬ 
terpretation, whether it be in affirmation of their legitimacy or in 
their deprecation, is a delicate task beckoning us to peer into the 
mechanism of the world in which we live. Within the figure of a 
man who seized upon himself with the deadliest of intentions, we might 
discover the image of ourselves as slaves. Chukaku’s agitation, which 
omits this endeavor, lacks power, not because of its political in¬ 
tentions, but because of the crudeness and poverty of its analysis. 
Offensive in its eagerness, it alienates rather than attracts. The 
only thing that remains floating in the reader’s mind is the disturb¬ 
ing and somehow valid idea of an antirevolution worthy of staking 
one’s life on. 

The false quality of Zenshin^s editorial appeared in other places 
and in other ways as well. Perhaps because many of these were brazenly 
ridiculous they seemed to offer a direct path to an understanding of 
Mishima’s death. 

In a panel discussion published the day after the incident, Eto 
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Jun made the following comments. 


I thought that we were really in for it now. I felt that 
[Mishima^sH organization, the Society of the Shield, had been 
underestimated. The attitude that it was all a game, and thus 
nothing to worry about, bothered me. When 1 heard about how 
it was only this Society of the Shield that was going out— 
what was it once in the spring and once in the fall?—spending 
days on end living in the Self-Defense Force’s barracks and re¬ 
ceiving military training, I couldn’t bring myself to take it 
so lightly. How could such a thing be possible? Both the 
Ministry of Defense and the government as a whole tacitly ac¬ 
cepted it. I don’t think there’s anything good about that at all. 
I’m sure that Mr. Mishima also criticized the Self-Defense Force, 
but, in a different sense, I felt that the Self-Defense Force 
had confused the public and private sectors, if you see what I 


mean. In a certain sense 
taken certain things too 


, I got the impression that they had 
Iightly.^ 


Could there be anything more smacking of prevarication, anything more 
obsequious than this whining concern for the ruffled skirts of the 
established order? If Mishima’s suicide was an act of protest, it was 
the very thinking that supports this statement that he protested with 
his very life. 

Eto’s supplication before the established order implies his recog¬ 
nition and uncritical allegiance to the wolf of the uninterrupted 
economic growth of the Japanese state garbed in the sheep’s clothing 
of "peace and democracy." Why is Eto unable to see "anything good" 
about the Society of the Shield’s training with the Self-Defense Force? 
What are his standards? His concerns, after all, are for the Self- 
Defense Force, whose very existence is clearly unconstitutional. If 
an unconstitutional army commits the transgression of confusing public 
and private sectors, or any transgression for that matter, what conceiv¬ 
able recourse does Et5’s prissy nit-picking suggest? What, in Eto’s 
terms, is "public?" The existence of the Self-Defense Forces is un¬ 
constitutional, but since the Self-Defense Force does in fact exist 
there is no alternative but to maintain that order which it demands— 
it was against this relativistic rationalizing that Mishima Yukio 
stood flourishing his ludicrous, anachronistic sword. 

In his Essay on the Defense of Culture^ Mishima comments in the 
foI lowing way. 


It is only natural that the ideology of the CU.S.-JapanH Mutual 
Security Treaty, which identifies national policy with the 
relativistic choices concomitant with membership in the so-called 
free world, should maintain only the flimsiest logical base and 
should henceforth continue to lose what logical power it has 
had 


Mishima viewed the relationship between relativism and modernity in 
this way. 

All viewpoints share the opinion that culture is a preformulated 
thing. It is thus that their modes of action resemble that of 
Retain, who, rather than see Paris destroyed, and with it the 
architectural glory of the centuries since the Dark Ages, pre- 
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ferred to hand it over to the enemy. Paris was not only French 
culture but the cultural heritage of all mankind, and so friend 
and enemy alike were united in the belief that it must be saved 
from destruction. One party, nonetheless, was forced to bow 
politically to the other. Retain paid for the preservation of 
Paris with the soul of his people. PStain^s act clearly led to 
the devastation of the French national spirit, but as the object 
of that destruction was intangible it was far easier to permit 
than the destruction of a tangible object.^ 

It is this sterile, self-satisfied characteristic of culture, 
failing to recognize legitimate moments of sacrifice like this, 
that was to gain the name ’’modernity.”^ 


Beginning with this point, Mishima derogated relativism and began to 
seek an absolute worthy of such sacrifice, that is, worthy of pro¬ 
tecting with one^s life. For Mishima, it was Japan^s traditional 
culture that was worth protecting at any cost, and his theory that the 
Emperor is the absolute value of that culture is developed in his 
Essay on the Defense of Culture. 

Many criticisms of Mishima^s essay have appeared, but among those 
most to point is one by Iida Momo. lida agrees that the Emperor 
was an amalgamation of the ceremonial and political functions of 
government, but he contends, in contradiction to Mishima^s theory, that 
the Emperor never symbolized an amalgamation of military and literary 
arts. In I Ida’s opinion, Japanese culture was never a ’’culture to die 
for,” but was, on the contrary, a compendium of popular arts designed 
to ’’obviate the reality of death.Take, for example, the mendicants 
who used to wander about Japan singing Buddhist-inspired tales to local 
residents as messengers from the world of the dead. By pushing the 
responsibility for death off on these messengers from the dark nether 
world, local populations were able to purge the oppressive conscious¬ 
ness of death. 

Noguchi Takehiko, on the other hand, sees Mishima’s Essay on the 
Defense of Culture as a literary, rather than a political, work. 


EMishimaH made dogma central to the individual axioms of his work, 
and deduced all of his arguments from it. As Mishima saw all 
action converging on this dogma, a single infinite fantasy, 
imagination’s point of origin as object, Mishima’s axiomatic ex¬ 
pressions, while they might be mistaken for logical argumenta¬ 
tion, actually amount to a variety of fiction derived from a chain 


of mutually complimentary linguistic images. 


After Mishima’s death, some of the members of his Society of the 
Shield were called by the police for testimony, and they stated that 
Mishima had actually been planning a coup. 


The plan cabled for a coup d’6tat sparked by an uprising of the 
Thirty-Second Regiment of the Land Self-Defense Force .... 

On November 21, a group of five visited that regiment but found 
its commanding officer absent. At that point their strategy 
underwent a sudden change. It was decided to detain the command¬ 
ing general of the eastern sector, to appeal to the members of 
the Self-Defense Force to rise up, and, should their appeal fail 
to spark an uprising, to take their own lives.^ 
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This IS an unheard-of plan for a coup d’6tat. An individual the con¬ 
spirators sought to meet and convince of the necessity of a coup hap¬ 
pened to be absent from his office, and so the entire plot was im¬ 
mediately altered. It was then decided to appeal directly to the mem¬ 
bers of the Self-Defense Force, but Mishima’s appeal at the Self- 
Defense Force base in Ichigaya was given out of doors, from a balcony, 
without the aid of microphone or speakers. Mishima’s words, drifting 
down from that balcony, were difficult to understand, and it is in¬ 
conceivable that he was unaware of this fact. It is all but impossible 
to believe that Mishima had any intention of trying to persuade anyone 
of anything; he seems only to have wanted to walk a straight line, 
the shortest possible distance, between the two points of life and death. 

The organ paper of Beheiren Lthe "Stop the War in Vietnam" Com¬ 
mittee] took the position that commercial journalism was irresponsible 


in ignoring Mishima^s plan for a coup d^§tat, for it was that plan, in 
their view, that was the most worthy of condemnation.*^ Beheiren 
stated its belief that the coup d^6tat, had it been carried out, would 
have led to mass murders similar in scope to those of Auschwitz and 
My Lai. It seems positively ridiculous, however, to link a coup that 
never happened, a coup that was amorphous and inconsistent at best even 
in its conception, with the murdered multitudes of Auschwitz and My Lai. 

Mishima Yukio was not a revolutionary in the mold of the left- 
wing. He even promulgated an "AntirevoIutionary Statement." There is 
not the slightest room for doubt that he used rightist thought as a 
lever for his actions. Nevertheless, labeling his act the manifesta¬ 
tion of a right-wing uprising does not aid us in understanding his 
act. As stated above, it is impossible to believe that Mishima ever 
imagined staging a coup d’6tat in the accepted political sense of that 
term, and even if he had been a leader of the right-wing, he was by 
no means the first, and so we are no further along in understanding the 
peculiarities of his own individual mode of action. Blood flowed dur¬ 
ing the Nihon University strike because of the actions of right-wing 
students and the right-wing president of the university. Last year at 
Takushoku University, a haven for right-wing students, where Defense 
Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro is president, a student was lynched by mem¬ 
bers of a university sports club. It hardly seems appropriate at 
this late date to describe Mishima’s act as a sign of an upswing on 
the right. It only serves to obscure reality. 

Let me repeat. Japan is a post-industrial nation with the third 
largest gross national product and the highest economic growth rate 
in the world. She has no need of a small number of terrorists to get 
where she is going. They may at times be used, but in the end their 
names will be stricken from the record of the system they inadvertently 
helped to create. 

In an age such as this, it is both philosophically and politically 
unwise to fear for the sanctity of the Emperor. Mishima Yukio, with 
his keenly analytical mind, must surely have been aware of this fact. 
Even slitting his own belly and having his second decapitate him in 
the enunciation of his anxiety is only of dubious efficacy. We are 
people who have experienced Auschwitz and Hiroshima and My Lai, and, 
what is more, we are people who have been able to let their images 
slip silently from our minds. Mishima Yukio could not have believed 
his ruptured belly and severed head would transcend this overwhelming¬ 
ly salient characteristic of our age, that his death alone, of all the 
violent, indescribable deaths of our recent history, would remain an 
eternally provocative political act. 
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b. Madness Theories 

The theory that "Mishima Yukio must have been out of his mind" 
has developed primarily out of the testimony of people who "met him a 
few days before his suicide and noticed a strange glint in his eyes" 
and the opinion that his act was "absolutely inexplicable," but no 
one has as yet appeared with psychiatric evidence to support a theory 
of madness. 

Nevertheless, labeling Mishima insane does serve our own psy¬ 
chologic defense. By deciding that the man was out of his mind, we 
succeed in disarming the act and shutting it up within the lone figure 
of its perpetrator. We can walk away convinced that it had nothing to 
do with us. We can be safe. 

Then what of this statement? 

Compared to the works of his early and middle periods, Mishima^s 
more recent works have a sense of psychological abnormality 
about them. Compared to the literary dead end to be found behind 
the death of most writers who have committed suicide, it seems 
that there was something more physiological, more pathological 
about Mishima^s case. There’s no denying, however, that this mad¬ 
ness is in many ways consistent with our present situation. 

On first reading, this statement seems reasonable enough, but 
upon reflection one realizes that it really has not said anything. 

The reasoning behind it goes something like this. The statement first 
labels Mishima as insane and then forces his act into the purely idio¬ 
syncratic framework of individual action. Then, as there is little 

basis to support the contention of insanity, the statement places his 
action within the context of the "present situation," which, presumably, 
is insane too. Mishima’s madness was related to the madness of the 
situation. But if* that is the case, then why do the rest of us in this 
situation not commit suicide? Because we are not insane like Mishima. 

But Mishima’s madness was related to the situation. Then why don’t 
the rest of us commit. . . . ? While qualifying Mishima’s suicide (madness) 
with its "relativity to the present situation" and thus clothing 
itself in a gauzy garment of impartiality, the statement tacitly im¬ 
plies that although we are in the same situation we are not mad like 

Mishima. The proof of which, I suppose, is that we are still living. 

In effect, the statement only reduces Mishima’s death to its essential 
nature as an individual act. 

I would like to pursue this idea of "madness relative to the 
present situation" a little further. It is the kind of idea one runs 
into very frequently, but is it any kind of all-purpose sure-cure? 

Or is it perhaps concealing some more important truths? What exactly 
is "the present situation" in these terms? Is it that Japan is so 
peaceful and so degenerate that it encourages drastic and hysterical 
actions? Ten years ago there was a popular song that went, "A fall leaf 
on my back/ Tonight titilation’s what I lack." Is this our present 
situation? Or is’ it the situation where we, who so easily forget 
Auschwitz and Hiroshima, create ultra-insane phenomena one after 
another? Is our present situation that situation where people continue 
to pay taxes in order to drop napalm rain on naked, screaming babies? 

Whatever the case may be, the word "situation" conceals the 
Judgment that we are, all of us, mad. Then the only thing that distinguishes 
us from Mishima is the presence or absence of an act. Logically, 
however, physical acts are only tangentially related to the deter¬ 
mination of psychological states. Why then should his act distinguish 
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him from us? 

In the Japanese context, suicide does not constitute a crime, 
either morally or legally. If Mishima had quietly committed suicide 
by turning on the gas and asphyxiating himself in his study, no ques¬ 
tion of insanity would have been raised. It thus seems likely that 
the theories of madness proposed by amateur psychologists are derivative 
of the way Mishima died, the way he staged his own demise. Mishima^ 
forced his way into tne Self-Defense Force headquarters and there dis¬ 
emboweled himself—that is what made the difference. Mishima did not 
abide by the accepted pattern of self-destruction; he took his own 
life in a public place and presented the world with the gruesome image 
of a beheaded, disemboweled human being. Mishima’s approach lacked 
propriety. It just wasn’t normal — it was crazy. We are bewildered 
by this lack of propriety. We have no built-in means of returning 
the challenge it poses us, except to label it. We do not solve the 
problem by labeling it; without realizing our own identity, we only 
reject the problem out of hand. Take the example of one young man’s 
self-immolation before the Pentagon in protest against the Vietnam 
War. Label: Martyrdom for an Ideal.. No sense of propriety. Martyrs, 
by definition, lack a sense of propriety. That protester who poured 
gasoline over himself not only paid the price of his own life for his 
protest; in his country he was also guilty of the crime of suicide. 

Was he also insane? Probably not. By trampling on the taboo against 
suicide, he was able to regain himself, perhaps the only time in his 
life he succeeded in doing so. He did not commit the crimes of those 
in Hiroshima, in Auschwitz, in the napalm rain; he was innocent. But 
he realized that it was that very innocence that stood between him and 
harmony with himself. The crime of suicide was his only avenue to 
self-reconciIiat ion. 

If this be madness, then madness truly becomes the path to 
inculpable existence. The moment one distinguishes between oneself 
and another by labeling him insane and then rests secure in the know¬ 
ledge that one has preserved one’s own mental health, one not only 
admits but accepts one’s own identity as the enslaved prisoner of 
one’s own "present situation." Far from protecting oneself, labeling 
another insane thrusts one helplessly into the darkest and sturdiest 
of dungeons. Thus, to label Mishima Yukio insane, to accept the theory 
of madness, is unacceptable as a means to come to terms with his act. 

c. Artistic Consummation Theories 

This theory resembles the madness theory, because it attempts 
to limit the significance of Mishima’s suicide to his individual aes¬ 
thetic; it attempts, by modifying the word "aesthetic" with "Mishima," 
to prelimit the implications of Mishima’s act to his person. In 
contrast to the madness theory, which is a reflection of an intricate 
mechanism of psychological defense, however, the "artistic consum¬ 
mation theory" comes equipped with a dossier filled with documented 
evidence under its arm. The position of the artistic consummation 
theorists is that all one needs to do in order to understand Mishima’s 
death is to read his novels, essays, and published conversations. It 
would appear that no other writer could challenge the prolific con¬ 
sistency of Mishima’s work, focused with laser-like precision on tne point 
of his own death. Nevertheless, despite the abundance of evidence, 
there remains some question as to whether Mishima’s final act can be 
completely subsumed under the rubric of his individual aesthetic. 

There is no question about the fact that Mishima always spoke 
of death as the highest form of eroticism. This theme had appeared 
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early in his career, in one of his earlier works. Confessions of a 
Mask. In that novel, the leading character relates memories of his 
dream-1 ike childhood. 

. . . My mind was obsessed with the journey into death, night, 
and lakes of blood. Relentlessly, the illusive image of 
"murdered princes" stalked me. Who could possibly have ex¬ 
plained to me the joy I found in linking the suggestive 
figures of princes in tights with their cruel deaths? 

Before long the child grows into a youth. One day he discovers a 
reproduction of Guido Reni^s "Saint Sebastian" among the mementoes of 
his father^s foreign travels and is greatly excited. 

An extremely beautiful youth was bound naked to the trunk of 
a tree. His hands raised high over his head, the same cords 
that bound his wrists proceeded to circle the tree. The youth’s 
figure was otherwise unfettered, and covering his nakedness 
was only a loosely wrapped piece of crude, white material. 

I gathered that this must be the picture of a religious 
martyr. But there was a distinct scent of paganism about that 
painting of the martyred Sebastian that seemed directly related 
to its post-Renaissance author’s aesthetic!st eclecticism. For 
in that body, worthy of comparison with Anti nous, there was no 
trace of the suffering, decrepit missionary; only youth, only 
light, only beauty, only joy. ... It was not pain that hovered 
over his expanded chest, his drawn abdomen, his slightly twisted 
hips, but an almost musical rhythm of pleasure. Were it not for 
the arrows plunged deep into his left armpit and right flank, his 
figure would easily have been mistaken for that of a Roman 
gladiator resting amidst twilight garden shrubs. . . . The 
moment I gazed upon that picture, a wave of pagan ecstasy 
washed over me. The cells of my blood seemed to rear up in my 
veins, and my organ was bathed in a terrible anger. 

Then, for the first time in his life, the author excites himself to 
ejaculation. 

In Kyoko^s Tlaoe [_Kydko no le'}, written in 1959, an aspiring 
young actor, the kept man of a cruel and usurious woman, commits 
suicide with his lover at the heights of his masochistic perversion. 

At first he had thought that by becoming an actor he could become the 
master of his own existence, but during their violent intercourse, 
when it comes to affirming that existence, the question of his actor’s 
profession ceases to concern him. 

I am needed. I have found my role.*^ 

All it would take would be a gentle pat on my shoulder to send 
me tumbling senselessly into death, A play and reality, life 
and death, I can’t see that there’s much difference anymore. 

Thanks to you. I’ve finally . . . been able to feel that here I 
am really living.'^ 

In Patriotism [_Yukoku}f a short story published in I960, Mishima 
took as his subject a young army lieutenant who missed his chance to 
join other young officers in their attempted coup d’6tat of February 26, 
1936. Realizing that his fellow officers would soon be labeled mutinous 
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and fearing that he would be ordered to move against them, the young 
lieutenant takes his own life. As the wife of an army officer, it is 
only a matter of course that his newly married young spouse should see 
her husband succeed in his most glorious and gory moment before driv¬ 
ing the blade of a knife through her own throat and dying with him. 

With death before them, the young lieutenant and his wife lay out the 
bedding for a last taste of the sweetness of life. 

Was it death he was now waiting for? Or a wild ecstasy of the 
senses? The two seemed to overlap, almost as if the object of 
this bodily desire was death itself. But, however that might be, 
it was certain that never before had the lieutenant tasted 
such total freedom. 

Their pleasures of the flesh soar beyond anything experienced in the 
six months of their marriage, to unimagined heights. "The lieutenant 
panted like the regimental standard-bearer on a route march...." 

Death was already standing at the couplers door, awaiting their 
approach in mannered silence. Death turned pleasure to ecstasy and 
love to intoxication. Death transformed the individual’s "proper" 

Joy in sex into something far greater, into a superior truths and, 
as superior truth knows no imposed limits, so their pleasure knew no 
bounds of propriety. 

The tides of sexual pleasure never receded, but the sandy beach 
of duty remained, beckoning. The lieutenant gazed at the beautiful, 
relaxed figure of his wife, dressed in the ritual white of death, 
sitting before him in witness of his impending sacrifice. 

In the radiant, bridelike figure of his white-robed wife the 
lieutenant seemed to see a vision of all those things he had 
loved and for which he was to lay down his life—the Imperial 
Household, the Nation, the Army Flag.JS 

In the pool of blood left by her husband, the young wife unhesitatingly 
ends her own life. 

Mishima wrote that Patriotism was, of all his works, the one he 
loved the best. 

The image of love and death, the perfect blending and mutual 
comp Iimentarity of eros and superior truth described in this 
work comprise the only beatitude I expect from this life.*^ 

The eroticism found in Confessions of a Mask centers on the 
homosexuality of its hero. The sadomasochism of Kyoko^s Place appears 
as sterile sex deprived of any semblance of reproductive function, and 
it is thus linked with the sterile homosexuality of Confessions of a 
Mask. Similarly, the eros in Patriotism is attenuated by being firmly 
planted on death’s doorstep. There is always an end but no beginning. 
It seems that everything is in preparation for this end. The young 
lieutenant, moreover, sees the Nation, the Army Flag, and the Imperial 
Household in his beautiful, white-robed wife: each of these is es¬ 
sentially a male symbol. Love suicide with the Nation and the Army 
Flag is in essence homosexual. 

Yet, even as Mishima was consistent in his treatment of sterile 
eros set on a downhill slope toward death, it seems that his perspec¬ 
tive was changing a little at a time. At first, in the romantic 
deaths described in Kyoko^s Place and Confessions of a Mask^ Mishima 
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treated the eroticism of individual sex and then eros as a whole, but 
in Patriotism Mishima seems to have been trying to leave the frame¬ 
work of individual life and death for another perspective. 

The eroticism of Patriotism seems, however, to accede to some¬ 
thing more than a gruesome tale of individual eros and death. When . 

Mishima tells us that it is this sort of story that he considers ideal, 
he gives us ample reason to believe that what he was questing for 
was a style of death based on an acceptable intertwining of internal 
existence and external affairs. Not a private, personal death, but a 
death bound inextricably with the community of which he lived a part. 

A marriage cast between himself and something bigger than himself— 
thought, superior truth. Then perfect harmony with himself. This 
model seems to differ from the one limited to individual sex, which 
had been dominant until the publication of Patriotism. 

In the construction of a fiction of superior truth and death, the 
image of the ultranationalist is particularly appropriate. I do not 
believe that Patriotism^ in either its filmed or published version, was 
a rehearsal for Mishima’s suicide. It seems to me far more reasonable 
to believe that, after it had been written and filmed, when Mishima 
saw fit to confront himself with a choice, he singled Patriotism out 
of his past for the first time, "Mishima wrote Patriotism because 
he was an ultranationalist. It^s easy to understand why he died if 
you read that book." This is a lazy-man’s approach to the problem, 
which not only puts the cart before the horse but which, upon scrutiny, 
degenerates into a useless tautology. 

If Mishima consistently stressed any point, it was that death was 
chosen as a reasonable and self-contained act and not as a politically 
effective too I. 

That one is the embodiment of history; that the glory of history 
is here made manifest; that traditional aesthetic form is given 
concrete reality; that one is the last human being—these are the 
assumptions underlying the actions of the Kamikaze suicide pilots. . . 
Efficacy has nothing to do with it.^^ 

Even if efficacy is irrelevant, and even if death is its own morality, 
why did Mishima go right-wing? 

Md also like to know who made me this way. Some unknown per¬ 
son has made me who I am. I didn’t want to be this kind of 
man either. 

I think I’m a man who has been deeply impressed with the extent 
to which ideas or concepts, or in other words spirit is enervated when 
it does not find its enemy. . . . What needs to be done in order to 
move the spirit? To that end the body must be moved. . . . For every 
action there is reaction. Where does this reaction come from? From 
one’s enemy. Because I must have an enemy, I fabricated the myth 
of Communism. It’s not that one of my children had his head bashed in 
by a Communist, nor is it that a Communist once set fire to my house. 
In this respect my grounds are flimsy.^^ 

It was on this basis that Mishima singled Patriotism out of his works. 

He decided that he "would oppose Communism in order to protect the free¬ 
dom of speech,and he brought the Emperor and traditional Japanese 
culture into juxtaposition with his Communism. Out of this juxta¬ 
position, Mishima developed the belief that it is, in fact, Japan’s 
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traditional culture, centering on the institution of the Emperor, that 
guarantees the freedom of speech. 

The substance of Mishima^s argument may be summarized as follows. 
Mishima contends that the Emperor, as the conceptualization of culture, 
existed in premodern Japan even though he does not exist in Japan 
today. Premodern Japanese culture was characterized by the concept of 
’’courtliness.” Courtliness was the cultural epitome of the Imperial 
Institution, and the preeminent cultural mode was aspiration to it. 
Under unusual circumstances, courtliness even excused terrorism, and 
the Emperor, as the conceptualization of culture, stood not only for 
national power and order, but was the legitimizing agent of disorder 
as well. During ancient times, moreover, the songs and poetry of the 
general population, by participating in this aspiration to courtliness, 
provided a direct link with the Emperor and thus constituted partici¬ 
pation in the formation of the state. Consequently, this all-inclusive 
Imperial Culture provided an essential guarantee of the freedom of 
speech. 

Mishima’s contention is filled with holes. It is built on a 
base of intentional confusions and omissions of fact. It is a fiction. 
Yet, as he says himself, since it is a fictional Communism he opposes, 
there is nothing very indisposing about that. The problem is, rather, 
to discover why he felt an enervation of the spirit, and why, as a 
result, he required a fictional enemy. 

It would seem that Mishima was not entirely convinced of the 
legitimacy of the act of writing. In a published conversation with 
Takeda Taijun, a fellow novelist and critic, Mishima commented. 

Lately I’ve been painfully aware of the fantastic rate at 
which words are digested. I can’t get over the feeling that 
my words, too, will be used up and discarded like so many plastic 

bags.24 

He questions himself about his own enervation—’’Who made me this way?” 
And before long he finds his answer. The one who made me this way was 
postwar Japan. 


Before going into the problem of Mishima Yukio’s postwar period, 

I would like to make it clear how I interpret postwar Japan myself. 

I do not believe that the Pacific War or its outcome stimulated 
any fundamental change in Japan. This opinion is by no means mine 
alone; it also forms the basic theme of Sato Makoto’s play l^ezwni Kozd: 
The Bat and its accompanying critical article by Tsuno KaitarS, Of 
Baths^ Brothelsj and 

Two atomic bombs plunged to the ea'-th out of the clear August 
sky. Nevertheless Japan did not change. Words like ’’modernization” 
and ’’Westernization” may have some application as descriptions of 
surface changes in the Japanese style of life, but they go no further. 
The proposition that ’’old values” still survive in Japan seems, 
furthermore, to _^e of little real use, because notions of ’’old” and 
’’new,” notions that at best describe chronological relationships, can 
never be anything more than truistic. 

Everything depends upon the dreaming habits of the Japanese 
people. It is for this reason that Theatre Center 68/71, in both its 
production of Nezimi Kozd: The Rat and The Dance of Angels Who Burn 
Their Oidn Wingsy drove so relentlessly through the ’’causeway of dreams” 
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toward an answer to the question of Just exactly who we are. We have 
been dreaming so long that we have forgotten how to do anything else. 
The Bomb really fell and the war really ended, but we remain in the 
same bed as before, in eternal pursuit of our dream. 

There are people who say that during the war soldiers gave up 
their lives for the Emperor. There are people who say that women 
and children gave up their husbands and their brothers for the Emperor, 
accepted the condemnation to loneliness for the Emperor, starved for 
the Emperor. But each of these ’’Emperors’- was the big name given 
temporarily to each of their little dreams, the contents of which were 
as various as the dreamers. 

The war ended and the occupation began. In the anarchistic at¬ 
mosphere of the first years of the occupation, a confused mixture of 
the extremes of poverty, starvation, and feelings of relief, we were 
left standing in the burnt ruins that spread across the face of the 
earth as far as the eye could see. Those ruins were there in eye-wit¬ 
ness of the first days of a new beginning. Yet nothing happened. 

The white noise of jackhammers numbed our senses as facades went up 
to cover the ruins. That was truly the noise of rg-construction. It 
was not the heraldic pomp of blaring trumpets, but the sickly wheezing 
of enforced resuscitation. 

For a short time, despite the noise of reconstruction, the image 
of those ruins remained imprinted on our minds. As that image was 
still fresh and not altogether without its fascination, we played for 
a time at a strange infatuation with it. But the ruins themselves 
faded from view, and it was no,t long before even their memory was ex¬ 
tinguished from our minds. Then Japan began her arduous march as an 
advanced industrial nation, down the long road of rapid economic 
growth. And today, the fact that there was a war and the fact that it 
ended with the dropping of the atomic bomb have all but been forgotten. 
As these things are gradually being forgotten, even the distinction 
between pre- and postwar periods is going out of use. What could we 
possibly be thinking if it is not something like this: ’’The War and 
the Bomb were Just bad dreams. Nothing of the sort ever happened. 

We are carrying on Just as we would have done had we not been inter¬ 
rupted by tnose unpleasant illusions.” For us, history is neither 
repetitive nor evolutionary. Our history cannot be grasped 
by periodization and the application of an appropriate title to each 
block of time, for each apparent boundary only represents a bad dream 
soon to be forgotten. It is unthinkable that those boundaries should 
be graced by reality and endowed with the potential to change or have 
changed history. Uninterrupted, flowing on and on, our history is like 
the lazy river. Nevertheless, it is difficult to begin at some point 
in the past and trace history through the present into some unknown 
future. For all we know the river of time may have long since gone 
dry. We may be left only with the space of its parched bed, to oc¬ 
cupy in infinitely varying conformations. 

I said earlier that we remain in eternal pursuit of our own, in¬ 
dividual dreams. Then those dreams called nightmares are really dreams 
within a dream, and nothing has ever happened. But really? 


Mishima wrote in Ky'dko^s Flaoe about the youth of the postwar 
period, who lived their lives supported by the image of the ruins left 
by the air raids. The novel discusses how each character arrives at 
a settlement with the end of the ruins. It is a discussion of the 
end of the end. The characters are Ky5ko, a descendant of the former 
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nobility, and the young people who populate her salon. Each is en¬ 
dowed with some aspect of the author’s personality, and they are re¬ 
presentative of many of the characters in Mishima’s novels before and 
after Kyoko^s Place, Kyoko’s name contains the character for "mirror," 
and not only is this significant because she reflects the image of 
the postwar ruins, but also because the book which bears her name 
seems to be a central point in Mishima’s career, reflecting both the 
works that preceded and followed it. 

Kyoko^s Place covers the two years from April 1954 to April 1956. 
Japan had already lost her ruins and had recovered. 

Everyone was yawning. "Where shall we go from here?" Shunkichi 
asked. "What do you mean? There’s no place to go in broad day¬ 
light. 

Thus the novel begins. In the very center of the again booming city, 
the youth are bored and yawning. Yet the image of the ruins supports 
them. Gazing down on Tokyo’s landscape of recovery, Ky5ko feels not 
the slightest joy. Seiichiro, a man who believes in the destruction 
of the world, explains Kyoko to herself. 

If you’d spit up your real feelings, you’d realize that you love 
collapse and destruction, too, that you’re their friend and ally. 
You still remember the brilliance of that expansive, burnt plain, 
and you’re looking at the present city illuminated by your memory 
of the past. . . . It’s that vanished devastation you really 
like. You pride yourself in the unchanging devastation you’ve 
scrubbed and cared for and seen to completion inside yourself. 27 

Warming their bodies with the heat of the scorched earth, the 
young people feel deeply alive. Kyoko, who hates the smell Of dogs, 
has divorced her dog-loving husband and lives in a large mansion with 
her only daughter. She is fascinated by all disorder, all immorality. 
In her salon, countless stories of irresponsible love freely become the 
center of attention. Although Kyoko is of noble birth, nothing makes 
her happier than to be mistaken for a bar hostess or a prostitute 
during her sojourns into town. Yet she is an unconquerable prostitute, 
and her aloofness provides the basis for her salon. Like seamen on 
leave, they flock to her harbor. She is utterly free of any sense of 
class loyalty to the "victims of her age." The days pass before her, 
unmarked and indistinguishable, but she is never bored. She listens 
to the tales of romance and immorality told by the youths who gather 
around her and prides herself on her objectivity, which she believes 
guarantees her freedom. Yet, in spite of this freedom, the young 
people of 1954 had already begun to sense the presence of walls closing 
in around them, the walls of postwar recovery. One day, Kyoko reflects 
on the challenge the young members of her salon are facing. 

It is difficult to tell whether they are the walls of the age or 
those of society. In either case, they are walls that were com¬ 
pletely leveled during their early lives, making way for an end¬ 
less stretch of brightly lighted rubble. . . . Their youthful 
belief in limitless pleasure and limitless freedom, emerging out 
of the rubble and fragmentation, has vanished. 28 

The end of the end was approaching. How did the young people of 
KySko’s salon greet this ending? (a) Shunkichi the boxer. After be- 
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coming a professional, Shunkichi injured a finger in a street brawl and 
was forced to quit boxing. One day he meets an old friend from college, 
who invites him to join a right-wing, ultranationalist society. The 
society seems almost identical to Mishima’s Society of the Shield; it 
even has almost the same creed. 

"Our aims are to clarify the ideas of national foundation, to work 
for the enhancement of the Japanese Spirit, to destroy Communism, 
to reform Capitalism, and to anticipate the revision of the 
present constitution, imposed in the humiliation of defeat to 
destroy our nation. ..." 

"What’s that supposed to mean?" 

"It’s ideology." 

"Do you be Iieve it?" 

"Well, let me see. If I said I believed it, I’d be going too far. 

It makes me feel good to mouth the phrases, though. It’s easy 
to feel as if your flesh is going to melt into the words. 

The boxer is easily convinced. He casts his lot with the "loyalty" 
that stands opposed to any notion of "the future" or a "new society." 

With this choice, the boxer’s "age of the end" comes to a finish. 

Ten years ago, Mishima had one of his imaginary offspring make his 
own choice of the Society of the Shield. (b) Osamu the disappointed 
actor. Some has already been said of this young man above. He slips 
through the wall of recovery and disappears. Osamu is the handsome 
blossoming of a former 98-pound weakling. Women used to make fun of 
him, so he began a program of body-building and soon became a veritable 
Atlas. His choice is not to live with those muscles, however, 
but to die with blood gushing from them. Muscles for death. Osamu’s 
transformation reflects Mishima’s own transformation from a pale 
weakling to a twentieth century Adonis, who was the subject of many 
nude and half-nude photo studies. Ten years ago, another of Mishima’s 
alter egos had already died, (c) Natsuo the extraordinarily gifted 
Japanese painter. Here is a young man who has grown up with the ex¬ 
pectation that everything in life would go his way, a young man limit- 
lessly gentle, limitlessly cruel. Natsuo becomes involved with Shinto 
mysticism and has gone half out of his mind when, one day, he looks 
at a single narcissus flower and regains his grasp on reality. He 
survives; he was one of Mishima’s characters of survival, (d) Seiichiro 
the white-collar worker. Seiichiro believes ttiat the end of the world 
is near and therefore that everything is permitted. He chooses "to 
live other people’s lives." He accepts promotions at his company 
and a happy marriage at home in order to see what it is Iike to live 
as others do. He gains strength to live, not by bringing the memory 
of the postwar ruins into the present, but by assuming a future. It 
is his conviction that the present is only the briefest reprieve from 
the apocalypse of the future. 

Yet the apocalypse never comes. As he believes only in a total 
eclipse of the wcJrld, which will ignore all boundaries between in¬ 
dividuals, the alternative of individual suicide is lost to him. The 
alternative of waiting. Seiichiro’s life did not end with the destruction 
of the world; it ended with Mishima’s own decision in favor of self- 
destruction. (e) Kyoko. Kyoko realizes that the age of the ruins, 
an age Iike a holiday one hopes will never end, is slowly passing, 
and she eventually takes her leave of it. 

I have been reconciled. I have recovered from the disease of 
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thinking that the world is an insubstantial place, there'if you 
think it is, gone if you think it’s gone. For all its perversity, 
this world is pretty fixed in its ways.^^ 

Ky5ko returns to a world fixed in its ways in an attitude of sub¬ 
missiveness and perseverance. The monotony and tedium of that world 
will surely sustain her intoxication. Her estranged husband returns, 
and the novel which bears her name ends. 

Released from their chains, seven Great Danes and German shepherds 
stampeded through the door. The air was filled with their 
yelping, and it was not long before their odor had permeated 
every corner of the room.^^ 

The beginning of routine, home, and family, days of seriousness and 
order, days of love and hope and ideals. This fragment of Mishima 
Yukio traveled the road of home drama. The image of burnt ruins had 
faded irretrievably from the scene. 

Both Mishima and I saw those ruins. Mishima’s ruins signified 
beginnings and ends, while mine simply hovered over the surface of the 
earth Iike a dream. 

"The entire postwar system is my enemy.To Mishima, the "post¬ 
war system" was the Japan that had followed upon the ruins. That 
Japan was, for Mishima, a hot-bed of relativism. The Liberal Democratic, 
Socialist, and Communist Parties were all symbols of hypocrisy. 

Postwar Japan was Mishima’s enemy. He believed that Japan without an 
autocrat was Japan without justice, for, in his opinion, the Japanese 
had continually sought an autocrat throughout history.It is thus 
that Mishima defined postwar Japan as a bottomless pit of decadence. 
Mishima juxtaposed the righteous Japan of absolutism before the war with 
the bottomless pit of postwar relativism. 

But the notion of a prewar Japan of righteousness is pure fab¬ 
rication. Mishima believed that before the war the Emperor had 
existed as such an absolu^e ruler, the object of universal loyalty. 

Thus it was possible for Kamikaze pilots to sacrifice their lives and, 
even farther back in history, for the shishi warriors of the sonno 
joi faction to give their lives in the "coup d’6tat" staged against 
the Tokugawa regime at the time of the Meiji Restoration.^^ But it is 
inconceivable that the reason people gave their lives was the fic¬ 
tion of loyalty itself. They gave their lives for the repressive 
social order represented by the Emperor. They gave their lives for 
their own dreams, for a confusion of their own dreams with the larger 
cultural dream of loyalty imposed on them by their repressive social 
order. Their own system of values was perfectly congruent with that 
of their social order, and so their deaths made sense in its terms. 

Mishima, of course, was prepared with an answer for the criticism 
that the prewar existence of the Emperor was predicated upon a re¬ 
pressive class system. In Mishima’s terms, the "Emperor" was not the 
actual head of a real system of social classes, but only the object 
of loyalty, and for that reason the Emperor himself is not necessary 
to Mishima’s system of thought.Mishima made a distinction between 
the Emperor and the Emperor System, 

For reference purposes, it might be worthwhile at this point to 
review the history of the Emperor System in the simplest possible terms. 
In ancient times, the Japanese Emperor System was, in fact, the cere¬ 
monial and political nexus of the state. But this was true at the latest 
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only until the Heian Period (794-1192), after which Japan was ruled by 
a succession of military regimes. During the.longest and most stable 
of these regimes, that of the Tokugawa family (1600-1868), the institu¬ 
tion of the Emperor was placed under the strictest possible control. 

With the Meiji Restoration, the Emperor System was once more dragged 
out of cold storage, and the Emperor was, in name at least, "restored" 
to power. In no time, however, an oligarchy of real politicians made 
certain that the Emperor remained nothing more than a decorative 
figurehead, behind which they nestled as the real wielders of power. 

Since that time, over the course of Japan’s emergence as a modern state, 
the Emperor has been manipulated as the puppet of the real powers- 
that-be, the government bureaucracy and the military. Between the 
Meiji Restoration and the end of the Second World War, the Emperor was 
always placed at the apex of the pyramidal structure of power, but he 
was never anything more than a puppet in a drama conducted by the powerful 
men around him. We are told that there were soldiers who went to their 
deaths with the name of the Emperor on their lips, but how very few 
they must have been compared to those who died crying for their mothers! 

Just as Mishima suggests, the historical Emperor without the 
Emperor System was the farthest possible thing from an object of uni¬ 
versal loyalty. Mishima was right in recognizing the fiction of the 
Emperor as a functioning head of state. Nevertheless, Mishima’s notion 
of the Emperor as the omnipotent embodiment of the totality of culture 
is equally fictitious. Such an Emperor existed only in Mishima’s 
imagination. 

In all of her long history, Japan has not once had an autocrat to 
whom all paid homage. The gods of Shinto and Buddhism provide no 
model for such a system, as the Greek and Roman gods might have done 
in Europe. All we have had over the course of history is a series 
of quasi-autocrats who have taken their turns at oppressing the Japanese 
people, occasionally provoking them to action. At times, "superior 
truths" have been conjured up to justify and explain people’s actions 
to them, to interpret their individual dreams in a manner expedient 
to the state. The next repetition of this pattern may welI be our 
mobilization under the. banners of the pseudo-absolutes of "peace and 
democracy." The fact remains, however, that we have never possessed 
an absolute god before and are not likely to do so in the future, 
either. 

Mishima’s technique was, thus, to use a fictitious prewar age of 
enlightened despotism to criticize postwar relativism. There is, of 
course, nothing particularly wrong with this. The ability to judge, 
after all, is dependent upon the ability to imagine alternatives— 
even if they are fictitious. It goes without saying, however, that 
these are of necessity value judgments, that they do not constitute 
analyses of the real nature of postwar Japan. 

It is at this point that I begin to understand. Mishima was not 
complaining about the historical changes that might have taken place 
during the actual span of time known as the postwar period. Mishima 
demanded an autocrat at all points in history. 

My thought consists in the belief that the pattern of beauty, 
eroticism, and death is only to be found in an order dominated by 
an absolute ruler. In Europe, for example, eroticism only exists 
in the Catholic world. . . . Whether he likes it or not, a sinner 
must face his God. Eroticism goes through this process and reaches 
God from behind. . . . As this is what I believe, I will revive 
despotism, by force if necessary, and perfect the eroticism that 
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exists in its domain. 


36 


Mishima believed that the only way to arrive at despotism was through 
physical action. 

I can only think of life without purpose, just aging, as pain 
itself. The body can only rot. That is why I have come to think 
that taking a firm stand is what makes life worth living for an 
artist. . . . Muddy, dark spiritualism—there^s nothing I like 
better. Really fanatic and obscurantist, that^s the thing for 
me. That^s my Dionysus. 


Thus it was that Mishima Yukio died a darkly spiritualistic, 
fanatically obscurantist death. He died protesting against the 
"relativism of postwar Japan." "I^d also like to know who made me this 
way." Mishima^s half-jocular statement has a distinctly audible echo. 

"I was unable to escape my age. I became the sacrifice of an evil, 
decadent, and rotten age." 

Mishima constructed a system of thought that he regarded as his 
superior truth; and with that superior truth he died. Death as un¬ 
avoidable denouement. Death as fate. This is tragedy. 

Let us, for a moment, call Mishima's actions a "movement." His 
movement was stereotypical of all modern movements, differing from 
them in not the slightest respect. In one sense, the compendium of 
Mishima^s writings and actions constitutes a "movement." Mishima^s 
movement, however, was perfectly congruent with the stereotype of all 
modern movements. Predictable death. Death for superior truth. 

Because of its utterly modern form, history may eventually legitimize 
his death. He never left the warm circle of his society or of his 
age, but died in absolute harmony with it. It makes no difference 
whether his superior truth, his system of meanings, was fiction or 
not. Superior truths that are not fictions probably do not exist any¬ 
way . 

Despite his horrible death, Mishima Yukio died locked in the em¬ 
brace of his society and his age. Today, just when young people are 
beginning to think that the only possible kind of movement is that which 
believes in nothing, when we are coming to realize that only a movement 
that will never be legitimized by history can make some sense in our 
times, Mishima Yukio died a modernist^s stereotypicaMy tragic death. 
Fulfillment through self-denial. Beatitude. Salvation. 

Mishima arranged his death at the end of the age of tragedy. His story 
had an end. The river of time. But all that 1 can see around me is 
dry river beds to be occupied in endlessly varying configurations. 

When Mishima spoke in 1969 with the radical students occupying the 
campus of Tokyo University, he could not comprehend their obsession with 
physical space. Mishima stated later that he felt he had been very 
close to the radical students,^8 but in reality he only identified 
with the sense of self-annihilation that pervaded the student movement. 

There was hardly a time when he did not respond avidly to the smell of 
destruction. In the students^ case, however, the sense of imminent 
self-destruction derived from their attempt to create their movement 
outside the walls of time and history. The sense of collapse that 
hovered about them was derived from the presentiment that they would 
eventually be crushed for their refusal to accept history. There was 
no way for Mishima to comprehend this, to encompass their thought 
within the structure of his own, and so he misunderstood. 
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Mishima was a modernist in his literature as well. ^’How many 
people must be saved from confession thanks to a single novel!"^^ 
exclaimed Mishima. By exposing one’s readers’ anxiety, one puts anxiety 
up for sale. A novel is "a prostitute whose body is to be enjoyed. 
According to Mishima, the novelist’s task is subject to the division 
of labor; it is a matter of individual talent. He did not even consider 
the anarchism, confusion, and energy of the premodern imagination. 

Mishima always needed principle. Premodern literature, though, was 
never written from principles. With the coming of the modern age, 
individuals were born, and the demonstration of individuality, in¬ 
dividual ways of life, became the problem central to the novel. Prin¬ 
ciples and ’Msrns” began to appear in literature as everywhere else. 
Mishima tried to find his individual identity in the short respite of 
the years immediately following the war, in the days of rubble, and he 
became an art supremacist. Next, he decided to become the enemy of the 
Japanese romantics, raising high the flag of classicism. Mishima’s 
last principle was "the consistency of words and actions," a marriage 
of the world of words and the world of the flesh. He would have had 
us believe that "literature is the principle of life, iI logic, and ir¬ 
responsibility; action is the principle of death, responsibility, and 
morality." With his phrase "The Double Way of the Pen and the Sword," 
Mishima sought to consecrate that marriage. He had to find some way 
to perfect that marriage within his own person, within the modern in¬ 
dividual, within the individual as microcosm. 

lida Momo’s comment that "Mishima was the aging mistress of the 
postwar period" is very much to the point. In operatic sonority, the 
modern and menopausic mistress, distressed by her lover’s inconstancy, 
takes her own life in protest. 

Mishima’s images of the nation and the masses were easily con¬ 
tained within existing, modernist concepts. The radical students occupy¬ 
ing Tokyo University saw through Mishima. They insisted upon a "war 
of independence without the father I and,and stated, 

Those who lose in the battle between space and time, having 

nothing to leave for posterity, attempt to create an age.^^ 

Mishima Yukio died a prisoner of modernity. His imprisoned 
fantasy will likely find its adherents among his fellow prisoners. 

His death was not the manifestation of a newly born and as yet unnamed 
something; it was a death heaped in static clichSs of tragedy. Regard¬ 
less of how complex and solitary it may seem, Mishima’s death was 
little more than a bit of spittle coughed up by his own culture, to 
be absorbed in a bit of tissue and discarded with the other waste. 

And now the problem with which we are faced is how we might escape 
our own culture, the web of repression cast about us, and how we might 
live. How we might die has long since been a question dropped from the 
list of those to be considered, for it is hardly a matter of individual 
preference any longer. The atomic bomb has already fallen twice. 
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From the Classics: Okinawa 

These folk tales have been translated from Okinawa, ed. Iba 
Nantetsu, in Nihon no Minwa Shirizu ^Japanese Folk Tales Series], 
Volume II (Tokyo: Mirai-sha, 1958). 


Noh Business: An Interview With Kanze Hideo 

•Zeami (I3647-I443) was the son of Kannami (1333-1384), the 
progenitor of the Kanze family and, under the patronage of the 
Ashikaga shogun Yoshimitsu (1358-1408), the earliest practi¬ 
tioner of what we today recognize as Noh. Zeami inherited his 
father’s work and his patron and not only perfected the art of 
the Noh, both as an actor and playwright, but also gave Noh its 
own aesthetic and theory. Among his twenty or so extant treatises, 
the Kadensho is best known. 

o 

Today there are five schools of Noh acting—Kanze (the largest), 
Hosho, Konbaru, KongS, and Kita. Each school maintains its own 
texts, techniques, and interpretations. In addition, each school 
is governed by a household, usually headed by the eldest male 
in the line of descent, which has the exclusive right to license 
teachers and certify actors. 

3Se igei is the abbreviated form of Seinen Geijutsu Gekijo. Seigei 
was founded in 1959 and represented the beginning of the young, 
antiestabIishment, antl-Shingeki theatre which dominates modern 
Japanese theatre today. 

The Noh Stage 

■^Both the floor plan and older photographs indicate the existence of 
this wall. More recent photographs, however, reveal that the wall 
running parallel to the hashigakari of the northern Noh stage no 
longer stands were it once did. 

The Dance of Angels Who Burn Their Own Wings 

This play^is the joint creation of Sat5 Makoto, Yamamoto Kiyo- 
kazu, Kato Tadashi, and Saito Ren. 

The overall plan was the work of Sat5 and Yamamoto, and after 
it had been worked out, Saito and Kat5 were involved in the dis¬ 
cussions, and a synopsis of the play was written. 

Next, the first draft was prepared with each of the four play¬ 
wrights taking responsibility for the following segments: Over- 
ture=Kat5; Scenes Two, Five, Seven, and the Finale=Sat5; Scene 
Six=Yamamoto; Scenes Four and Eight=Sait5. 

Sato, who also directed the production, took the respons^ibi- 
lity for integrating each part and writing a second draft. 

'The translation which appears here is of the second draft, 
which was originally published in Theatre Center 68/71’s Japa- 
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nese-Ianguage Journal Dojidai Engeki (#3), but it also incor¬ 
porates further changes in the playwrights’ thinking as they 
were reflected in the actual production. 

Even the most summary reading will reveal the debt which is 
owed to Peter Weiss’s The Persecution and Assassination of 
Jean-Paul Marat As Performed by the Inmates of the Asylum of 
Charenton Under the Direction of the Marquis de Bade, as well 
as to a wide variety of other writing. No attempt, however, 
has been made to use actual quotations in this translation. 

Only a few direct quotations appear in the original Japanese 
text, and contextual considerations make it impossible to 
return Japanese translations of French, German, and Russian 
literature to their original languages for retranslation into 
English. The translator Joins the playwrights, however, in ex¬ 
pressing his appreciation to the authors and translators whose 
work has been so useful in the preparation of this play. 

For a number of reasons, it was decided not to perform Scene 
Five during Theatre Center 68/71’s recent tour. The music that 
appears with this text, therefore, does not include those mu¬ 
sical pieces called for by that scene. 

Revolutionary Theatre: This Is A Dream 

• Walter Benjamin, ’’The Storyteller: Reflections on the Works of 
Nikolai Leskov,” Illuminations, ed. Hannah Arendt, trans. Harry 
Zohn (New York: Schocken Books, 1969) p. 101. 

^Albert Camus, The Rebel (New York: Vintage, 1956) p. 96. 

^Jose Ortega y Gasset, The Modem Theme, trans. James Cleugh 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1961) p. 56. 

"^SatS Makoto, ’’Sato Makoto: Comments,” in Concerned Theatre 
Japan, Vol. I, No. 3, autumn 1970, p.2l. 

^Alain Robbe-GriI Iet, ”A Future for the Novel,” For a New Novel: 
Essays on Fiction, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Grove Press, 
1956) p. 21. 

^Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the 
Symbolism of Reason^ Rite^ and Art (New York: New American 
Library, Mentor Books, 1951) p. 45. 

^Robbe-GriI let, ”0n Several Obsolete Notions,” in For a New 
Novel, p. 41. 

®lvan I Mich, ’’Schooling: The Ritual of Progress,” in The New 
York Review of Books, December 3, 1970, pp. 24-25. 

p 

^Ivan I Mich, "Education Without School: How It Can Be Done," 
in The Neu York Review of Books, January 7, 1971, p. 25. 

'^Illich, December 3, 1970, p. 25. 
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Mishima Yukio: Death of a Modernist 

^ "Mishima no Kappuku Jiken^* [The Mishima Di sembowe I merit Inci¬ 
dent] in Zenshin, November 30, 1970.* 

2 . 

Iida Momo, Mishima Yukio (Tokyo: Toshi Shuppan-sha, 1970) p. 72, 

^Eto Jun, "Mishima no Bungaku to Kodo" EMishima^s Literature and 
Action],, in The Asahi Shimbun, November 26, 1970. 

^Mishima Yukio, Bunka Boei Ron CEssay on the Defense of Culture] 
(Tokyo: Shincho-sha, 1969) p.49. 

^Ibid., p. 32. 

^Ibid., p. 41. 

"^lida, Mishima Yukio, p. 121. 

^Noguchi Takehiko, "Bunka Boei Ron" EEssay on the Defense of 
Culture] in Kokubungaku, Special Issue on Mishima, May, 1970, 

p. 121. 

^"Kudeta Keikaku" ECoup d^Etat Plan] in The Asahi Shimbun^ November 
26, 1970. 

^^Beheiveny January, 1971. 

^ *Ara Masahito, "Byoriteki na Jisatsu no Genin" EThe Cause of a 
Pathological Suicide] in The Asahi Shimbun, November 26, 1970. 

I 2 

Mishima Yukio, Kamen no Kokuhaku EConfessions of a Mask] (Tokyo: 
Shincho-sha, 1950) p. 21. 

^^Ibid., p. 35. 

^^Mishima Yukio, Kyoko no le EKyoko^s Place] (Tokyo: Shincho-sha, 
1964) p. 349. 

•^Ibid., p. 361. 

^^Mishima Yukio, Yukoku EPatriotism] (Tokyo: Shinch5-sha, 1968) 
p. 218. This quotation taken from Yukio Mishima, "Patriotism," 


trans. Geoffrey W. 
Stories (New York: 

Sargent in Death in Midsummer and 
New Directions, 1966) p. 103. 

other 

^ ^Mishima, 

Yukoku, p. 

. 222; 

"Patriotism" trans. 

Sargent, 

p. 107 

'^Mishima, 

Yukoku, p. 

. 226; 

"Patriotism" trans. 

Sargent, 

p. 1 1 1 

1 9 

'Mishima, 

Yukoku, p. 

, 261 . 




20 

Bunka Boei Ron, p. 

10. 




Ibid., p 

. 161 . 





22 

Ibid., p 

. 215. 
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■7 0 

MIshima, "Imani Wakarimasu, " 

^^Mishima Yukio, ”Shdsetsu to wa Nani Ka" EWhat is the Novel?] 
in Shincho, Special Issue on Mishima, January, 1971, p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 93. 

^^Mishima Yukio vs. Todai Zenkyoto EMishima Yukio vs. The Students 
of the All Tokyo University United Struggle Committee] (Tokyo*: 

Sh incho*-sha , 1969) p. 168. 

^^lida Momo, Mishima Yukio, p. 156. 

^^Mishima vs. Todai Zenkyoto, p. 168. 

^"^Ibid., p. 165. 
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^Unless otherwise noted, the translation of all quotations is by 

Concerned Theatre Japan. 

Photo Credits 

Unless otherwise noted below, all photographs are by Mikoshiba^ 
Shigeru, Page 5: courtesy of Kanze Hideo. Page 29: Itokawa Yoshi. 
Page 33 left: Itokawa Yoshi. Page 49: Itokawa YSshi. Page 57: 
Honda Minoru. Page 59: KondS Sabu. Page 64: Kondo Sabu. Page 71: 
Kondo Sabu. Page 87: Honda Minoru. Page 105: Honda Minoru. 


“New Magazine in English and French concentrating on directors who form their own 
companies in order to gain artistic freedom” 

International Film Guide 1971 

“Should be read by all observers of the field” Cinema-TV Digest 



Subscription by airmail — 4 issues: $4 

Special subscription by airmail with a selection of articles published by others in the field: $ 10 

Send international money order to: JAPAN INDEPENDENT FILM 

Roppongi Bldg., 4-11-4 Roppongi, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Notice! 

Concerned Theatre Japan has moved to the foil owing address as of March 1, 
1971. We apologize for any inconvenience this change may cause our readers, 
but we beg their indulgence. 

Concerned Theatre Japan 
Nishi-Azabu 3-1-14 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Japan 106 
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reads Kamika. It means to make things of paper. 

The widely acclaimed beauty of Japanese papers has yet to find an 
equal. But beyond the traditional, Japan's burgeoning Paper-Power 
makes available both nonwoven textile and other paper-like materials. 

Drop in our charming store for a glimpse of the past, the present, and 
the future of Japan. 

* traditional papers 

* stationary goods, dolts, tableware 

* papercrafts, posters, interior decorations 

* unwoven products—paper dresses, etc. 



Seibu Department Store 
(Shibuya) A bldg 8th floor 


Shibuya Station 


Seibu Department Store 

Ikebukuro 

Station 

PARCO 

Shopping Center 
Ikebukuro Parco 
6th floor 



Rotary 


Even with the last few minutes before your departure from the city, 
you can be sure to find just the gifts you are looking for at Paper 
Shop Kamika. 
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ERRATA 


Noh Business: An Interview with Kanze Hideo, page 7. 
There should be two additional lines on this page, 
reading: "I thought that Noh would have to rethink 
methods of acting and directing and establish some 
new standards. That was when I started looking . . 

The Noh Stage Soeda Hiroshi, pages 18 and 19. 

The titles for the illustrations on both of 
these pages have been misplaced. The upper titles 
belong with the lower illustrations and vice versa. 




